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Farm epartment. 








‘Conducted by J. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax Mich. which is conducted as 
the Michigan rmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 











“YOUNG MAN GO WEST.” 

We are now following Greeley’s ad- 
vice fora few days. This week’s mat- 
ter for the Farm and Dairy depart- 
ments has all been prepared while rid- 
ing through Kansas and into Colorado. 

All along the railroad to-day (Jan. 
24) we have seen hundreds of cattle, 
horses and swine out in the large corn 
fields trying to “pick a living” from the 
stalks that stick up out of the snow 
on every hand. Snow covers the 
ground everywhere, even in southern 
Kansas. 

We have had a terrible storm all 
along the road. Wires are down, snow 
plows have had some exercise, and still 
our train has kept on time ever since 
leaving Chicago. 

STOCK OUT IN THE STORM. 

It seems like poor farming to us to 
see sO many cattle out in the snow, 
with no protection except a few small 
trees or some sort of a fence for a 
windbreak. 

On every hand are large fieds of 
corn, from which the ears have been 
“shucked.” The leaves have all been 
stripped off the stalks, but the cattle 
are still out wading in the snow and 
doing their best to keep from freezing 
and to sustain life. 

Around hundreds of pens, ricks and 
corn cribs we see all kinds of stock 
eating hay, corn stover and ears of 
corn. This afternoon the sun shines 
and such feeding places present a very 
nasty or muddy appearance. 

It seems to us that such feeding can- 
not be economical. A shed made of 
poles and covered with bundles — of 
corn stover can be quickly made, and a 
few such shelters are occasinally 
seen, 

Next week we shall have more to say 
about this trip. There has been quite 
a change in the methods of feeding 
and grazing cattle since we were down 
here eleven years ago. 

PUTTING UP ICE. 
A reader desires directions for con- 


Ssiructing the hoisting crane which 
was illustrated and described in last 
year’s Farmer. As the crane referred 
to is of value to anyone who is putting 
up ice, being one. of the best devices 
of its kind now in existence, we re- 
publish the directions for making, to- 
gether with the illustration. 
A GOOD HOISTING CRANE. 

Fig. 1 shows a good one. It is easily 
and cheaply made, by. one handy with 
tools. Fig. 2 shows the base, D, which 
is made of 2x8-inch pieces three feet 
=~! fastened together ag.shown in the 
cut, ba 

A stout pole, B, four inches in diam- 
eter, and about 12 feet long, is at- 
tached to the base, D, and well braced. 


Another straight, stout pole forms the 
lever, A. If necessary, this may be 
trussed by a light iron rod, as indicated 
at E. The lever, A, works on a swivel 
on top of the post, B. 

The short arm of the lever has a 
short rope running from it to the ice 
tongs. The long end has another rope, 
C, which allows that end to be ele- 
vated when hooking the tongs over a 
cake of ice in the water. When ready 
to hoist the cake, the rope C is pulled 
down so far as necessary to lift the 
cake out of the water and up into the 
sleigh or wagon. 

The base of the crane will easily 
slip over the smooth ice, and the 
hoisted ice cake may be transported in 
any direction to deposit in the sleigh 
box. It is a_good idea to chamfer off 
the lower edges of the base, D, all 
around, and thus more easily facilitate 
its easy slipping over the ice. 




















up and that any farmer who has a lit- 
tle time at his disposal, and is willing 
to work hard for a day or two, need 
not be without ice. Ten two-horse 
loads of ice will probably be sufficient 
for dairy and family use, and two or 
three loads of sawdust will pack it. 
If one has about $50 he wants to in- 
vest in an icehouse, the following plan 
is a very good one for building it. 

A building 8x12 with 10-foot posts 
will hold about 20 tons of ice. Use 
two by six studding, and side the out- 
side with good planed siding, and paint 
it. The inside of the studding can be 
boarded up with rough and cheap lum- 
ber, and the space between filled with 
sawdust, well tramped down. On a 
building of this kind I would shingle 
the roof and put a ventilator in it; 
build a good wall under it and fill in to 
level the bottom with small stone. A 








location should be chosen with a good 
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This crane saves lots of heavy hard 
work in lifting ice out of the water, 
and up into the sleigh or wagon. It 
takes two men to operate it to good 
advantage, just as it does under the 
old plan of pulling out of the water 
with tongs and pulling up a — into 
the wagon box. 





STORING THE ICE CROP. 





A few years ago we built an ice- 
house. It ‘was small, 12x14, I think, 
but large enough for our purpose. It 
was built very cheaply, a few scant- 
lings for the frame, some old boards, 
a few nails, and a day’s work for my- 
self and hired man, and the building 
was ready for the ice. The sawdust 
was obtained at a sawmill near by, 
and the ice from the mill pond, and 
cost nothing except our own work. 
Thus for several years we were sup- 
plied with ice, with little or no outlay 
in cash. 

As the old icehouse was not very 
ornamental to our place, we lately tore 
it down and erected a more expensive 
building; but the old building really 
answered our purpose nearly as well, 
and I have mentioned it to show the 
small cost for which ice may be put 
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LIFTING CRANE FOR HANDLING ICE—Fie. 1. 


drainage to carry off the water from 
the melting ice. The water should not 
be allowed to settle and stand under 
the building. 

When filling the house, flax straw 
is about the best material to put in 
the bottom, but only a few have it. 
Sawdust alone on the bottom does not 
make a complete drainage, so it is a 
good plan to first put some coarser ma- 
terial on the bottom, and put a few 
inches of sawdust over it. Large 
cakes of ice squarely cut of uniform 
size pack and keep the best. There 
will be less waste in melting if ice can 
be obtained 15 to 20 inches thick. 

After putting in a layer, carefully 
go over it and fill in all the crevices 
with broken ice, then smooth and level 
down the surface with an adz before 
putting in the next layer.. Leave a 
space of about a foot or more around 
the outside of the ice to be filled in 
with sawdust. Then cover the top 
with about 18 inches of sawdust. Close 
the door and open the ventilator for 
the escape of the warm air, and there 
is no reason why the ice should not 
keep well. 

If several farmers ina hdigtibothood 
will combine in purchasing an ice plow, 
the cost for each one will be but a 








small amount, and with it the labor of 
cutting the ice is much less. With 
suitable ice tongs, the ice is quickly 
loaded from a chute laid from the pond 
to the loading place. 

I do not like to draw ice on a wagon, 
and generally wait for sleighing to 
draw it. With good sleighing and a 
man to help me load and pack the ice, 
a day’s work will put in all that I 
need, and another half a day puts in 
the sawdust. 

There are many luxuries and conven- 
iences furnished to the farmer with a 
supply of: ice for family use. Dur- 
ing the hot weather no one can make 
ice cream so easily or as cheaply as 
the farmer, for all the materials are 
at hand if he has ice and an inex- 
pensive freezer. A refrigerator placed 
in the pantry is a great convenience 
for the housekeeper for keeping meat, 
table butter, fruit, ete, in summer. 





& 
There are other uses for ice which I 
will not take space to mention, and 
will say in conclusion, that one who 
has once been accustomed to having 
a supply of ice, does not want to do 
without it. 

Delaware Co... N. Y. Ee ee 

(We hope the above will encourage 
some brother farmer to resolve to erect 
a cheap structure immediately, and 
then enjoy the luxury of ice another 
season. 

From our own experience, we be- 
lieve a building 8x10 is too small for 
the average farmer, It is better to 
make it too large than too small. The 
space to be left for sawdust around 
the sides takes out considerable room. 
—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SUBSOILING—WILL IT PAY? 





The nature of our subsoils vary as 
much as the surface soil, from the al- 
most impervious clay to the coarse, 
leachy gravel and cold, springy quick- 
sand. 

The productiveness of the land some- 
times depends as much upon the qual- 
ity and condition of the subsoil as 
upon the surface soil. Land having a 
moderately porous subsoil that affords 
natural underdrainage in wet seasons, 
and at the same time conserves or re- 
tains moisture that by capillary at- 
traction comes back toward the sur- 
face in drouthy times is the most de- 
sirable. 

Much of our land is underlaid with a 
heavy clay that needs artificial under- 
draining to get rid of superfluous 
water at times. We have never prac- 
ticed subsoiling, but are led to believe 
that a thorough loosening up of this 
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kind of subsoil, from six to ten inches 
would not only aid tile drains, if we 
have them, in getting rid of superfiu- 
ous water, but would also retain suf- 
ficient moisture to supply by capillary 
attraction in times of drouth. 

It seems quite reasonable also that 
this loosened condition of the subsoil 
would more readily permit the roots of 
growing creps to permeate and feed 
upon its previously latent fertility. 

Of course, it would require a double 
amount of labor to thus plow a field, 
and the question here, as in all things 
we do, is, will it pay? Will not some 
good brother who has had experience 
in this line enlighten us on this sub- 
ject? 

Lenawee Co., Mich. R. H. R. 

(We have experimented a little with 
subsoiling on our medium clay loam 
soil, but never could detect any benefit 
therefrom. We never tried the exper- 
iment on fall plowing, as we have no 
plowing to do at that time. 

The only way for you to determine 
the matter is to test a strip across one 
or more of your fields. Then try this 
plan for a series of years. We do not 
believe subsoiling in this country will 
ever be generally practiced.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
MANURE AND STOCK. 





I was interested in E. E. Owen’s plan 
of applying manure, as well as other 
opinions in The Farmer of late. Now 
I would like to give mine. 

We feed about twelve steers for beef 
and keep five cows in the stable. The 
steers are kept tied up in a basement 
barn, and bedded every noon while 
they are out to water. 

We have one regular day each week 
for cleaning the steer stable, and we 
haul the manure to the field and spread 
it right away. We have done this way 
for about twelve years and like it best 
of all. 

The cows are kept in stanchions with 
a trench behind for the droppings. 
This is cleaned every two weeks. This 
helps the work along in the spring, and 
helps make a good corn crop. 

Our land is quite level and tile 
drained. I find that fall and winter 
manuring is much better for corn than 
applying in the spring. Ground ma- 
nured in the fall and early winter 
gives best results of all. 

Would like to have some of The 
Farmer readers give a few pointers on 
eattle feeding. We have taken The 
Farmer about fourteen years, and if 
we miss a number we are lost. I think 
the stock and produce market report 
is about right. 

Wayne Co., Mich. J. W._ CARSON. 

(Are your steers dehorned? Please 
give your plan of keeping and method 
of feeding both cows and steers.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
WHY HE IS THANKFUL. 





We have many things to be thank- 
ful for, and chief among them is that 
we do not live in Ohio—especially in 
the neighborhood of L. B. Pierce. 
Seems to be a peculiar place, or else 
Bro. Pierce is suffering from a se- 
vere attack of indigestion. Now up 
here in Michigan we have a very good 
quality of tarred twine. I never re- 
member seeing one cut in two by mice. 
Perhaps we don’t have the same kind 
of mice. Many use plain binder twine. 
I did two years ago, and still but few 
broke or were cut by mice. One can 
buy good typewriter ribbons now if 
they don’t want to buy too cheap. The 
one I am using has been in use over 
six months and looks good for three 
months longer. One can buy poor axe- 
handles, and they can buy good ones. 
Every farmer ought to know how to 
make his own axe helves; but if there 
is one who cannot, or who does not 
have time, there is always some one 
in the neighborhood who can and 
would make good ones if good timber 
were taken him, and be glad to get 
the job. And I will warrant them to 
be just as good and to last just as long 
as any made 20 years ago. 

Again, in Michigan we are not 
troubled with our boots and shoes. It 
is a fact that the very cheapest are 
not worth much; but when were they? 
If we buy a No. 1 article we usually 
get a good one, or expect the merchant 
or manufacturer to make it good. This 
they usually are glad to do. 

I am around the country consider- 
ably, and fail to find many who have 
to split their wood as they burn-it. 1 
do not believe it is one-half as com- 
mon as it was 20 or 30 years ago. It 
certainly is not here. Verily Michigan 
is a goodly land to live in. There is 
honor even among her politicians. 

In a recent issue H. EH. Owen gave 





some good advice about manuring. A 
few years since I drew out a stack of 
straw in August on a pasture field, in- 
tending to plant to corn the next 
spring. The field was timothy sod, 
rather thinly seeded, the clover having 
all died out the previous winter. For 
some reason we did not plow it as we 
intended, but. used it for pasture. It 
afforded much more pasture than the 
year before. It was pastured again 
last year, and where it was strawed 
the timothy grew so rank the stock 
could not keep it down, and a great 
deal went back on the ground. It bids 
fair to have a still larger growth next 
season, and we shall mow the field if 
we do not have a drouthy summer. 
Michigan. F. L. WRIGHT. 

For The Michigan Farmer. : 

SOME EXPERIENCE IN THE AP- 

PLICATION OF MANURE. 








During the fall and winter of 1894-5 
I had occasion to draw out enough 
manure to cover about ten acres. It 
was spread from the wagon on each 
end of a thirty-acre field, as shown 
in the diagram. 
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That is, the portions of the field in- 
dicated. by 1-2-3-4 and 5-6-7-8 were 
covered, late in the fall and during 
winter, with manure. The rest of the 
field, 2-5-8-8, was manured just ahead 
of the plowing in the spring. 

The field had failed of a catch of 
timothy and clover, and was mostly a 
June grass sod, with patches of sor- 
rel. The field has a decided slope to 
the south, so the drainage is nearly per- 
fect. 

It varied in soil from a sandy and 
gravelly loam on the south end, to a 
rather heavy clay loam on the north 
end. 

The portion of the field indicated by 
13-14-15-16, commencing in the center, 
was plowed early in the spring for 
beans. The ground was then moist 
and in fine condition for plowing and 
working. Then I was obliged to plow 
and fit my corn ground. 

The rest of the field was plowed af- 
ter corn planting, and as the weather 
had been very dry, we found it very 
hard and dry plowing, except the un- 
plowed parts of 1-2-3-4 and 5-6-7-8, 
where the soil still came up mellow 
and moist. 

It was fitted and drilled to beans 
without a drop of rain. The field was 
dragged twice before the beans came 
up, once after a very light shower, wet- 
ting the ground about half of an inch. 

The beans came up promptly and 
perfectly on those portions of the field 
indicated by 1-2-3-4, 5-6-7-8, and 9- 
10-11-12. That is on the early plowed 
portion, and on the parts manured dur- 
ing the fall and winter, whether early 
or late plowed. 

On the parts indicated by 2-5-10-9 
and 12-11-8-3, that is the portion both 
manured and plowed late, the beans 
came up very slowly and unevenly. 
About an acre on the knolls never 
came. And the fact that any of them 
came on this portion, I attribute to fre- 
quent and thorough cultivation, as 
many fields in this section plowed and 
planted at the same time never started. 

The season was very dry. A very 
light hay crop; and no new seeding 
lived through. But about the time 
beans were setting and maturing we 
had some light rains. 

The portions of the field indicated by 
1-2-3-4, 5-6-7-8, and 9-10-11-12, yielded 
about twelve bushels per acre. The 
rest of the field, that is 2-5-10-9 and 
12-11-8-3, yielded about six bushels per 
acre. But they were much the best 
on 1-2-3-4 and 5-6-7-8. Probably fif- 
teen bushels per acre. 

The field was sown to wheat. Crop 
light on account of insects and winter 
killing. Average eight bushels per 
acre. But certainly more than one- 
half, and I think two-thirds of it grew 
on 1-2-3-4 and 5-6-7-8. 

This field was seeded to timothy and 
clover, and produced at least fifty tons 
of good mixed hay last season. AS 
even a piece as I ever saw. 

Reasons for the above results: The 
manure drawn in the late fall and win- 
ter on 1-2-3-4 and 5-6-7-8 first served as 
a mulch and prevented the ground 
from drying until plowed, and was 
made available for plant food by the 
snows of winter, and rains of early 
spring, as was abundantly proven by 
the increased yields of both beans and 
wheat. 





On account of the lack of moisture, 
the manure that was put on the bal- 
ance of the field and immediately plow- 
ed under, was not rendered available 
for plant food in time to do the bean or 
wheat crop any good, and first showed 
its effects on the hay crop of last sea- 
son. 

This experience teaches us _ that, 
while it can never do any harm to 
draw out manure in the winter, it may 
be of very great benefit, especially 
when the above conditions, as regards 
moisture, come again; as they are lia- 
ble to any year in a greater or less de- 
gree of intensity. 

I would perfectly agree with friend 
Begg that the longer manure is on 
land before it is plowed under, the bet- 
ter, provided you do not take a crop 
off that the manure has materially 
benefited. For it is an old adage as 
true in regard to manure as anything, 
that “you cannot eat your pudding and 
have it for the next meal.” 

But in the case of a late spring crop, 
like beans or potatoes, as you do not 
have to plow until about the first of 
June, there is a good growth of grass 
to turn under, which is a material 
benefit, as it is simply so much more 
manure. 

Again in the fall-of 1896 I had 
twenty acres of bean ground I wished 
to sow to wheat. It had produced a 
light crop of beans—ten bushels per 
acre—but more than I expected, as the 
field was badly out of condition be- 
cause of the complete failure of two 
successive attempts to seed to timothy 
and clover. Hence the field had been 
repeatedly cropped, even’ unto rye. 

For this reason I intended to top- 
dress the whole of it with manure, 
some of it before sowing, the rest dur- 
ing the fall and winter. We got over 
about twelve acres, when spring and 
other work compelled us to stop. 

The field yielded fifteen bushels per 
acre. But the yield on that portion 
top-dressed was certainly twice as 
much as upon the other portion. 

As there was plenty of rain, the 
time of application seemed to make 
no difference. But the strength of the 
different kinds of manure could be 
plainly seen in the wheat. 

The heaviest wheat in the field was 
under some large shade trees next to 
the highway, where my man put the 
manure from the ‘henhouse. I had 
never seen a crop there before worth 
harvesting. But as far as the hen 
manure went, and no. farther, the 
wheat was certainly good for thirty- 
five bushels per acre. 

The effect of the top-dressing was 
as marked on the new seeding as on 
the wheat. I regard a good catch of 
clover as a prime necessity for suc- 
cessful farming in this section of Mich- 
igan at least. 

For this reason I am very much in 
favor of top-dressing wheat. For, so far 
ag my experience goes, the two things 
most essential to a good catch, one year 
with another, are early sowing (say in 
February and the fore part of March), 
and top-dressing. ; 

Hence I long for the time when I 
can own a machine spreader to hasten 
this work in August, the least busy 
month of the season, on my farm at 
least. 


Oakland Co., Mich. SUBSCRIBER. 
(Our friend sustains the same ideas 


we expressed some time ago regard- 
ing the application of manure. 

Some object to top-dressing wheat 
ground, because it causes June grass to 
come in. We have no fear of June 
grass with our short rotation of crops. 

We, too, can secure a far better stand 
of clover on ground top-dressed for 
wheat. Then if we can grow clover 
we are assured of fertility enough to 
grow an abundant quantity of almost 
any kind of crop natural to this cli- 
mate and latitude.—Ed.) 


BOILS and SORES 


Have Disappeared Since Taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
“T have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 








boils and sores on my arms and head. Since I 


began taking it the sores are healing and the boils 
have disappeared."’—Tuos. S. Brapy, JR , Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. 


Hood's Fanite 
parilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 
Hood’s Pills are the favorite cathartic. 


A FIRST-CLASS POTATO PLANTER 
CHEAP that YO 








that U can afford to buy it. 
that if you plant an acre a year you 
6 cannot afford to do without it. 
For circular write to Schofield & Co., Freeport, Ill. 











Grass Seeding.—As a rule spring: so: 
grass seeds is the safest, if it is J sins fa ‘the rite 
manner. It is a a i ion that oats 
are not the best “tg, 4 to seed down with Bass 
and clover. It is thought, but perhaps more 
correctly said, that the oats shade the grass too 
much in its early growth. This is not a 
reason. The more correct one unquestionably js 
that the dry time after the seed is sown kills ‘the 
young grass and clover, simple because the roots 
are not in the soil, but only on it. The seeds sprout 
and the roots are killed by even one dry windy 
day, because they are on the ground and uncoy. 
ered by soil. This is the fatal mistake. It js 
due toa faulty preparation of the soil by which 
the small seeds get no _ sufficient coverin 
But if we take the “Acme” Pulverizing Harrow. 
Clod Crusher and Leveler and prepare the land 
with it, there is left a mellow surface sufficiently 
deep to cover the small seeds by the mere set. 
tling of the soil after the oats have been covered, ° 
This — leaves the surface covered with 
small ri ges. into which the small seeds settle 
and are duly covered with sufficient soil t 
protect the roots and ensure their safety, even 
through several days of dry weather and hot sun, 
Spring seeding avoids all the risks of winter 
killing, and if done in the way mentioned insures 
the perfect safety of the grass.—HEnry Stewart, 
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tion Michigan Farmer. 
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3 
of First Quality at a Reasonable Pric« 
is that bean sak by THE EUREKA 
FENCE MACHINE. Saves you all 
the manufacturer’s and middleman’s profit. 
That brings the price of a first class fenca 
at 10 to 20c. per Rod to you. 


Circulars and Fog free 5 meng application. 
EUREKA FENCE CO. Box Q, Richmond, Ind, 



















































































A Spring at Each End 


of a wire mattress won't do. It must “give’ 
wherever one chances to touch it. So in wire fence, 

the spring is needed wherever the shock may come. 

The continuous coll principal is the only solu- 

ae. and it belongs to us only. See “ad” in next 
ssue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 








The twist is what makes the Kitselman Fence fa 
mous. With our Duplex ———. a you 

‘ ake 100 styles and y 0 
an sient Woven Wire Fence on Earth, 


Ma} Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig-tight 


OR 18° PER ROD 


asking. 
*, Ridgeville, Indiana. 
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merall the middleman’s profit and brings his fence 
within a 5 nanny that beate any hand fence machine on 
earth. Then he hasa fence that is a fence when he’s 
done withthe job. IT’S ALL INTERWOVEN; no 
loose ends, IE WIRES CANNOT SLIP. Don't 
buy until you get our circulars and extra special dis- 


2ountsto farm t . 
ADVANCE FENCE 066" Old St. Peoria, Ill 
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CABLED POULTRY ano GARDEN FENCE 
Cabled Field and Hog Fencing with and without lower 
canbe pareed, ies eee cewar vewe Se haem a 
DE KALB FENCE CO... 62 High St., DE KALB, ILL. 
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RYE AS FOOD FOR BROOD SOWS. 





Our friend Tyler has made a very 

serious mistake in not knowing how 
to feed rye. I have been wanting to 
near from some of our scientific farm- 
ers on this question. We have an Ag- 
ricultural College at Lansing spending 
thousands of dollars every year to edu- 
cate young men, for what? I must 
confess I cannot tell. Our St. Joseph 
county friend, Tyler, has written a 
very severe article on rye as a suitable 
food for brood sows, admonishing his 
farmer friends not to feed the stuff on 
any account. He says he lost all of 
his pigs through feeding rye. That was 
a serious blunder, not a mistake. If 
some old “hay-seed” had told him that 
his rye contained ergot, he would, no 
doubt, have laughed at him. He says 
he had it ground. That is good. He 
scattered the poison, ergot, all through 
his feed, and that is what fixed his 
young porkers. 
“ Mhat field of rye is yet to be grown 
that does not contain some smutty ker- 
nels. Smutty rye is what is called er- 
got. My greatest mistake, or blunder, 
is in not having more of this poor food 
—rye. I consider it one of the best 
hog foods raised—if properly handled; 
if not, one of the worst. Rye, in a raw 
state, whole or ground, should never 
be fed to any animal that is pregnant. 
If it is you may expect abortion nine 
times out of ten. My way of treating 
rye is to boil it till thoroughly cooked, 
then you have one of the best feeds for 
a brood sow, also one of the cheapest. 
Boiling destroys the poisonous germ 
that does the mischief. 

Rye is a hard grain for ‘hogs to di- 
gest if it is not cooked. One bushel 
well cooked is worth two bushels in its 
raw state. It is a crop that can be 
raised very easily, and can be sown 
any time from July to December if the 
ground is not frozen. 

If friend Tyler will just try this way 
of feeding rye the will say it is worth 
more as a food for brood sows than it 
is for tangle-foot or making boquets on 
noses. 

Would it not be to the interest of the 
general farmer if our scientific men at 
the College would look into just such 
questions as this, rather than spending 
their time in studying some new 
method to extract more money out of 
the State at large, and do no one any 
good. The farmers, as a rule, feel that 
there is too much nonsense and t0o lit- 
tle practical matter turned out. There 
is a veterinary surgeon who is getting 


a good salary that ought to look into | 


just such matters, and inform the pub- 
lic of hig success or failure. There is 
a great deal to be learned about feed- 
ing stock of any kind, in a certain con- 
dition. Grain that would not injure 
them at one time would at a certain 
other time. The State at large can bet- 
ter afford to lose one or two litters of 
pigs a year by experimenting on foods 
than to have hundreds of farmers each 
lose one. 

I will drop this rye question for the 
present for fear the whole business will 
find its way into the waste basket. 


M.. Bod. 
Clinton County, Mich. 


What our correspondent says regard- 
ing rye as a food for hogs we can in- 
dorse. Also the danger which arises 
from feeding the grain if it contains er- 
got, or rye smut. Cooking, as he says, 
will render the grain safe; but it 
Should be the care of every farmer 
who sows it to get rid of all smut be- 
fore the seed is sown. Rye smut, for 
Some reason, is much more dangerous 
than that of oats, or wheat, or corn. 
But we believe all smuts should be 
treated with suspicion and every means 
possible adopted to get rid of them. 

Now a word to our correspondent 
about the Agricultural College. Itis a 
public institution, and therefore open 
to the criticisms of the public. But be- 
fore indulging in criticisms would it 
Rot be well to be sure that they are de- 
Served? We have no intention of go- 
ing into a general defense of the Col- 
lege, for like everything human, it will 
always have its mistakes and failures. 
Neither do we believe our correspon- 
dent wishes to be unfair. But in this 
instance he certainly does the College 
and its faculty a great injustice. For 
fifteen years, to the personal knowledge 
of the writer, this question of smut has 
been discussed at the College, tests 
Made of means for its prevention, 
and the results published in bulletins 





and through the public press. We 
have repeatedly published in The Farm- 
er methiods of tredtment for the pre- 
vention of this parasitic growth on 
grains—wheat, oats and rye. Yet our 
correspondent has evidently not read 
anything regarding this question or he 
would have known better than to criti- 
cise the College for not giving the mat- 
ter proper attention. The U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture ‘has also issued 
bulletins giving exact information re- 
garding the various smuts and how to 
combat their attacks on the various 
grains, 

It is known, as the result of careful 
tests at various agricultural colleges in 
this country and at agronomical sta- 
tions in Europe, that if smutty grain 
is not sown there will not be any in 
the resulting crop. Therefore, any 
means of treatment of the seed grain 
which will kill the spores on the seed 
will protect the crop from attacks of 
smut. There are two methods which 
have proved entirely satisfactory: one 
is to treat the seed by dipping it into 
hot water, the other by dipping it into 
a solution of copper sulphate—blue 
vitriol. These remedies have been re- 
peatedly published in The Farmer, and 
within a year. 





For The Michigan Farmer, 
CEMENT FLOORS FOR PIG PENS. 





In The Farmer for January 15 a cor- 
respondent offers some serious objec- 
tions to cement floors for hog houses. 
As our experience differs from his it 
makes us think that it. may not be so 
much the material of the floor as other 
conditions which cause the trouble. We 
have fattened hogs in pens with a ce 
ment floor, and would much rather 
have it than plank. It is easier to keep 
clean. Hogs do not slip on it as on 
plank. Contrary to the objection of 
the correspondent we think cement will 
last longer than wood. At any rate 
the floor we have in mind has been in 
use for twenty-five years and is good 
yet. 

If a cement floor has a good founda- 
tion it ought to withstand all attempts 
of hogs to tear it up till worn out. In 
case of the floor mentioned the founda- 
tion was made by filling in with soil to 
the depth of two feet and upon this 
placing a layer of cobblestone. Coarse 
gravel was then used to fill the spaces 
between the stones. This bed was 
covered with water-lime cement which 
was allowed to season for a year before 
being used. The result was a solid 
floor which could safely defy the nose 
of the most persistent pig, and, in fact, 
could hardly be broken up by anything 
short of a crowbar. With such a 
foundation there could be little danger 
from the action of frost on the cement, 
and a good stone wall around it was a 
further protection. 

As this floor has proved a success we 
have taken the pains to find out from 
the man who laid it how it was made. 
The gravel used was fine and free from 
clay, surface soil, or any other dirt, 
and to make it still better it was run 
through a fanning mill to remove the 
dust. In other words, it was clean 
sand. The mortar was made of Akron 
cement and this sand mixed in the pro- 
portion of one to four, and was laid so 
as to cover the stone three inches deep. 
After the mortar had set a covering of 
rotted straw was placed on it to pre- 
vent drying out too rapidly. Water was 
thrown on occasionally, Under such 
treatment the floor hardened slowly 
but evenly. It may seem like taking 
unnecessary trouble but the result 
speaks for itself. Floors laid, at the 
same time with gravel containing dust 
or other substances have long since dis- 
gg The cement did not harden 
well. 

The hogs are sometimes troubled 
with lameness, but we are convinced 
that the floor is not«<at fault. If the 
nests are kept bedded with straw 
there should not often be hogs with 
sore feet. We find that the hogs get 
lame from leg weakness. The fatten- 
ing ration does not supply bone food. 
If they can get to the soil they can sup- 
ply the deficiency in lime to some ex- 
tent, so long as the ground is not 
frozen. We have found a decided im- 
provement to result from mixing a 
handful of bone meal in the food occa- 
sionally, but we prefer to begin before 
the lameness shows itself. Perhaps 
a little lime mixed with their food now 
and then would serve the purpose as 
well. They seem to like it. 

‘Another thing that we believe a hog 
in confinement should not be denied is 
a shovelful of soil frequently. What- 
ever purpose it may serve in his econ- 
omy we will not attempt to say. Per- 
haps it is an aid to digestion, as it is 


.23 head, 





with fowls. But the answer may be 
left to those who know more about it. 
We do know, however, that it pleases 
a hog to see a little pile of sand upon 
the floor of his feed room. If he eats 
up all the mortar he ean get hold of it 
is because ‘he needs grit and lime and 
this is his way of saying so. The con- 
ditions around him are artificial. If he 
cannot reach the soil it is only fair 
that the soil should be brought to him. 

Another articie of diet with a hog in 
confinement, if he can get it, is wood, 
and if it is decayed so much the better: 
We take advantage of him by using 
hardwood lumber around the pens and 
so refuse to understand what. he is try- 
ing to tell us. But he says as plainly 
as his language will admit that he 
needs something which he is not get- 
ting. At such a time a little charcoal 
is highly appreciated. 

The hhog is in the main left to shift 
for himself, and any extra attention 
given him is apt to be looked upon as 
thrown away. But he returns these 
favors with interest when he goes to 
market. We have tried it and have 
become satisfied of it. 

We agree with the correspondent in 
preferring the ground for hogs when 
practicable, which is the greater part 
of the year, but in the cold weather we 
prefer to have them in a warm house 
and the ground is not very satisfactory 
for a floor, as it soon becomes a filthy 
wallow. If they are kept out in a yard 
we notice that fattening thogs do not 
relish walking about on the frozen 
ground any more than on cement floors. 

F. D. W. 





EFFECTS OF FREEZING MEATS. 





The Sydney Mail publishes extracts 
from a report of an expert connected 
with the Victorian Agricultural Depart- 
ment regarding the effect of freezing 
upon meat. The expert says that cold 
arrests putrefaction, but does not de- 


stroy it. Then, as goon as the meat is, 


removed from the cold chambers, and 
thawed and kept at an ordinary tem- 
perature of atmosphere, putrefaction, 
which may have been arrested for 
months, again begins, and progresses 
more and more. Bone-stink cannot 
possibly be created by the processes of 
freezing. If the carcass was perfectly 
sound and wholesome when placed in 
the freezing chamber, then no matter 
what length of time it is kept there at 
a low temperature, it will, when thaw- 
ed, be found to have suffered no de- 
terioration. 

With regard to the wholesomeness of 
frozen meat, the report says: Frozen 
meat is not less wholesome than meat 
not so treated. In fact, frozen meat is 
tenderer, and more easily digested. The 
chemical constitution of frozen meat is 
not different to that of fresh meat. It 
may contain less water, but the water 
derived from ingested meat has no 
greater food value than water taken as 
such. If frozen meat ‘be _ boiled, it 
should be plunged into boiling water. 
The heat coagulates the albumen of the 
surface of the joint, and prevents the 
escape of the fluids containing the ex- 
tractives, myosin, etc. In the process 
of roasting a joint much of the 
water it contains is driven off by the 
heat, and there is also a loss of some 
of the carbon and nitrogen compounds. 
New compounds are formed, and these 
dissolve out some of the staple constit- 
uents, which are not lost, but which 
are found in the gravy. 





That feeding cattle has paid. in 
Michigan the past year, when done 
under preper methods and with good 
animals, is certain. We note a report 
of a bunch of 32 head, fed by W. F. 
Selleck, of Ionia County, who says 
that on the 18th of May they averag- 
ed 822 lbs. and two weeks ago 
averaged 1,340 lbs., a gain of 518 Ibs., 
or 64 lbs. per head per month. The 
Mercantile Review, of Buffalo, 
last week referred to the sale 
of a load of ceattle numbering 
which had _ been _pur- 
chased in that market early last 
spring as stockers. They were pastur- 
ed until fall, then put up and fed, and 
reshipped to Buffalo and sold just ten 
months after they had been purchased. 
When purchased they cost $3.75 per 
hundred, and averaged 800 lbs. When 
sold they averaged 1,325 lIbs., show- 
ing a net gain of 485 lbs. to the head 
or a monthly gain of about 48 lbs. per 
head, and were sold at $4.70 per ewt., 
a gain of 95 cents per cwt. To get 
such results there must be good breed- 
ing as well as good feeding. 
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Bog Spavin.—Nine-year-old mare has 
spavin; came on last spring. She is 
lame; not very much swelling in joint. 
J. C., Cass City, Mich.—Repeated blister- 
ing or firing will do good. 


Impaction—Question.—Cow takes fits 
or something like them. Has _ had 
several attacks during the past two 


years. Can I sell such a cow for beef? 
A. S., Mich.—Yes, she is fit for beef. When 
she had fits they were caused frum im- 
paction, 


Sit-Fast—I have a 6-year-old horse 
that has a bunch on ghoulder size of a 
walnut caused from a collar boil; seems 
to be fastened to the bone, but is not sore 
or tender. W. D. R., Middleton, “Mich,— 
Remove sit-fast with the knife. Drugs 
one dissolve it nor reduce it very 
much. 


Sweeny.—An old horse is lame in shoul- 
der. Traveling veterinary said he had 
blind sweeny. Is there such a thing as 
blind sweeny and can it be cured? J. L., 
Bridgewater, Mich.—No, there is no such 
disease as blind sweeny. Rest and blis- 
ters is proper treatment. Use caustic bal- 
sam. 


Indigestion.—_Jersey cow eight years 
old gives bitter milk. She is in fair 
condition but is inclined to eat refuse fod- 
der mixed with manure and filth. B. W. 
J., Franklin, Mich.—Give one ounce bi- 
carbonate soda, one ounce powdered char- 
coal and cne ounce ground ginger in feed 
twice a day. Change feed. 


Paralysis—I have a pig that I was 
fattening: it became lame in one hind 
leg and remained so for a few days then 
got well and took lame in the other. It 
now sits up in front and is unable to do so 
behind; how should he be treated? M. D. 
F., Richmond, Mich.—Better slaughter 
him. His meat is fit for food. 


Paralysis of Hind Quarters.—My fall 
shoats are __ sick. Lose the use of 
their hind limbs. One died, three others 
sick. I am told that it is caused by black 
teeth. J. H. Morley, Mich.—Give half 
a dram iodide potash and haif a dram 
powdered colchicum once a day, Give 
glauber salts to open bowels; give less 
feed and more exercise. 


Side Bone—Thrush.—I have a 6-year- 
old mare that was taken lame last fall 
in both fore feet; has heen treated for 
thrush and blistered for side bones on 
quarters. The frogs are loose and matter 
oozes from them. Goes very lame when 
trotting. A. H. N., Kalamo, Mich.—Thrush 
seldom causes a horse to go very lame. 
Apply calomel te fregs once a day. Blis- 
ter side bones with caustic balsam once 
a week. 

Torpid Kidneys.—Fifteen-year-old horse 
has always had _ kidney trouble. I 
have had him two years; was always 
pretty well before last summer. Since 
then he has been tender on loins. Urine 
scanty and dark colored. Good appetite 
and in good flesh. J. C. M., Flowerfield, 
Mich.—Give one dram of acetate potash 
three times a week and one dram nitrate 
potash three times a day until he begins 
to get well. Then use your own judgment 
as to how often and how much he shoulda 
have of medicine. 


Shoulder Sprain—Splint.—A  herse 
9 years old and weighing 1,500 pounds 
slipped and sprained left shoulder. Went 
lame from that minute. I applied caustic 
balsam every ten days for two months. 
He got better but not entirely well. 
Worked him all summer on the farm. 
When I trot him he goes lame. Shoulder 
did not fall away. F. 8., Corunna, Mich,— 
I think your horse recovered from his 
shoulder sprain and is now lame from 
splint. His walking sound and trotting 
lame does not mean shoulder lameness, 
Examine him for lameness below knee 
and above fetlock joint. 
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THE AMERIOAN HORSE. 





At the Breeders’ and Feeders’ Con- 
vention held recently in St. Paul, Minn., 
F. J. Berry, of the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, gave an address on “The 
American Horse.” It was one of the 
most instructive features of the con- 
vention, as well as one of the most in- 
teresting, and we give some extracts: 

“The great depression that we have 
just passed through has discouraged 

horsemen and driven many of them 
out of the business. Horses have been 
sold at ruinous prices. For the last 
three years there has been but a small 
per cent of the usual number of colts 
raised. At the same time the consump- 
tion of horses has been going on, until 
our supply of American horses is re- 
duced two or three millions. While 
horses have been low in price, farm- 
ers, in order to sell at all, have been 
obliged to sell their best, thus reduc- 
ing the quality as well as the quantity. 

“Go into any section of our best 
horse-raising country, and you will not 
find 10 per cent of the horses on hand 
large or good enough to meet the de- 
mands of the market. While the de- 
pression of prices has been going on 
through natural causes, the use of 
horses has been revolutionized and the 
grade has been raised both in size and 
quality. The former system of breeding 
horses for the market would prove a 
failure at this time, as then a small and 
smooth horse was salable, and ordinary 
horses brought all they were worth. At 

present ordinary horses are of little 
value. They are a thing of the past. 

“While we do not believe the bicycle 
and electricity will ever take the place 

of the horse or materially reduce his 

yulue in general, they have supplanted 
small horses and increased the demand 
for larger animals. Our American mar- 
kets, as well as the foreign markets, 
demand a higher class of horses, and, 
while the wheel and electricity have 
decreased the demand, the export de- 
mand since 1893 has increased in about 
the same proportions, the difference 
being a larger and a higher class of 
horses. 

“The depression in all business has 
passed awdy, and we are ‘on the up- 
ward turn of prosperity. Horses are in- 
creasing in price, and the future is 
bright. It will not be long before prices 
will be as high as they ever were, and 
it is believed by our best judges that 
a great famine of the salable class of 
herses will be upon us in a few years 
at the most. 

“The export demand is becoming the 
leading feature and life of our Chicago 
market, it being headquarters for ex- 
port buyers. From twenty to forty ex- 
porters can be found in this market 
any day in the year, and some of them 
are extensive dealers. About all the 
foreign markets are represented. The 
export demand commenced in 1893, 
and had a rapid growth until 1896, 
when 35,000 horses were sold for ex- 
port, and during the last year fully 50,- 
000 horses and mules were sold for ex- 
port. The demand is increasing in Eng- 
land, Lreland, Belgium, Scotland, Ger- 
many, France and Mexico, and our pres- 
ent correspondence would indicate 
fully one-third increase for, the coming 
year. If Americans will have an eye to 
their own interests they will commence 
breeding the best grades, and as exten- 
sively as possible, and every horse 
should be bred to a purpose, and the 
breeder should pay the strictest atten- 
tion to the class he wishes to produce.” 

Mr. Berry described particularly the 
class of horses wanted in the Chicago 
market. He said they could be divided 
into five classes. The first class were 
ariyers and coachers. They must be 
well bred, and from fifteen and one- 
third to sixteen and one-half hands 
high, with fine heads and necks, plenty 
of bone and substance, good knee ac- 
tion aaj good quality. They should be 
short in the back, smooth in the hip, 
round in the barrel and possessed of at 
least a fair amount or speed. ‘Such 
horses have advanced much in price re- 
cently, as they now sell for nearly 
twice the sum they brought two years 
ago. The price ranges from $100 to 
$300. The second class are cab horses. 
They should be of blocky build, rang- 
ing from fifteen and one-quarter to fif- 
teen and one-half hands high;~-and 
weighing 1,000 pounds. They should 
possess smoothness, good bone and 

good substance, and should be fair 


travelers. When brought in they bring 


as "bus horses. They are blocky and 
smoothly made, stand fifteen and one- 
quarter hands high, thave plenty of 
quality, bone and substance, and fair 
action. They should weigh from 1,250 
to 1,400 pounds. This class possess not 
only the qualities of a bus horse, but 
also those of an express animal. They 
may be termed a general-purpose 
horse. These horses are in strongest de- 
mand in all American and foreign mar- 
kets. Number four is a draft horse, 
which should weigh from 1,500 to 1,- 
800 pounds. This class should be of 
blocky build, with heavy bone, good 
quality and action. They should in 
every respect possess the furnishings 
of a good draft horse. The present 
prices ranze from $100 to $250, and the 
best specimens sell as high as $300. 
This class will at any time find ready 
sale in the home and foreign markets. 
The fifth class is the American trotter, 
which in all instances should possess 
high breeding, good bone and'substance, 
high finish and good action and dispo- 
sition. The more the speed of course 
the better the price that such horses 
will bring. The minimum price is $200. 
It would not be easily possible to fix 
the maximum, as it runs into the thou- 
sands. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





The direct foreign movement of 
horses from Chicago continues large 
for the season, 623 being shipped last 
week to British and continental mar- 
kets, against 666 the previous week. 


It is announced that the trotting 
clubs of Europe have recently made a 
new rule on records of American 
horses, which will make it easier for 
them. In future all imported trotters 
with records slower than 2:20 will rank 
as not having any. They will be handi- 
capped on a level with green campaign- 
ers. 

Regarding the Kentucky resolution 
ruling out horses wearing hobbles from 
speed contests, “Knapsack” McCarthy 
says: “The hobbles ought to go. They’re 
dangerous and a bad thing for every- 
body. Three-quarters of the horses that 
wear them could be trained to go with- 
out them, and as for those that 
couldn’t, what are ther good for, any- 
how? Hobbled horses ain’t worth a dol- 
lar to drive on the road, and nobody 
would want to breed to a stallion that 
couldn’t go fast without straps. It 
seems to me there is something in the 
rules or by-laws of the National Asso- 
ciation about improving the breed of 
horses. I wonder if they think hobbles 
will help to do it? I don’t.” 


At the Newgass sale of coach horses 
at Chicago last week, over 100 horses 
were negotiated at a range of $125 to 
$480 for single drivers, and $300 to 
$750 for matched teams. Messrs. El- 
lis, York, England, were the heaviest 
buyers for exportation to Europe, al- 
though M. H. Tichenor & Co. captured 
several valuable offerings for their for- 
eign trade. Remi Dejonskie and F. 
Vanderhage, Belgium; A. Dufour & 
Co., Paris; E. Goudet, Mexico, and 
other foreign dealers were also prom- 
inent buyers. 


A report of the Chicago market last 
week says: The large volume of for- 
eign orders being executed has relieved 
what would otherwise have been a 
congested market, as the domestic de- 
mand has not improved proportionate- 
ly with the increased export move- 
ment. Prices for extra heavy drafters 
are not so strong as two weeks ago, 
owing to a falling off in the eastern 
urgent competition, the bulk of the bet- 
ter arrivals being taken by export buy- 
ers at prices a shade above what the 
best domestic trade warrants. The 
heavy fall of snow has enlivened the 
trade for common and medium offer- 
ings, which are selling to better ad- 
vantage. Drivers are also in better lo- 
cal demand, and the tone of the market 
is stronger for roadsters and good gen- 
eral purpose horses of all weights, the 
latter grades showing a gain of $5 per 
head over last week’s prices. 


Frank Covey, acting for Mrs. Stan- 
ford, has priced the pacer Betonica, 
we 10 1- 2, at $20,000. This pacer it will 
be remembered went an irregular mile 
in 2:063-4, two and a half seconds 
faster than the best record' for his age 
and gait, and when tthe way he is bred 
is considered there does not seem to 
be any very good reason why he should 
not, after a season or two, drop down 
to or close to the 2:00 line. He is by 
the half thoroughbred horse, Azmoor, 
2:201-2, and his dam is also a half 
thoroughbred, being by Wildidle, son 
of imp. Australian, out of ‘Norah, by 
Messenger Duroc who carried no incon- 
siderable percentage of running blood 
himself. Betonica’s third dam is Mary 





about $75, The third class are known 


2:21 3-4, by American Star, so it will 
be seen that Betonica has a tremen- 
dously large infusion of running blood 
ir his veins. By a half thoroughbred, 
out of a half thoroughbred, and tracing 
back- through mares by Messenger 
Duroe and American Star, the Palo 
Alto pacer must carry not less than 
80 per cent running blood. That he is 
a pacer is the strangest part of it all. 
‘—Horseman: 


Here are some points about the horse 
from George A. Martin, of New York: 
Horses that have little to do through- 
out the winter must be worked in by 
degrees. Their muscles are soft and 
need special care to prevent galled 
shoulders.and other disabilities. Heavy 
shoes with long, sharp calks are worse 
than useless on soft ground and earth 
road. This fact is so self-evident that 
it is surprising to see how little it is 
heeded. Shoes with low calks, or none 
at all, and heavy enough to wear four 
or five weeks, are all that is needed. 
Some horses will not drink if water is 
offered them before their morning feed. 
This is generally the result of having 
been given water icy cold or none at 
all. But if a horse is allowed to drink 
his fill soon after eating, the food is 
washed, undigested, into the intestines. 
A horse that will not drink before eat- 
ing should be made to wait at least 
an hour after. Water frequently while 
at work, Leave the fetlocks un- 
trimmed. They are put there to pro- 
tect the heels, and if cut away 
scratches, mud fever and cracked heels 
are likely to ensue. No horse can pull 
as much or as well when checked up as 
he can with his head free. 





Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at this season to 
guard the system against pneumonia and fevers. 
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PERCHERONS and 
FRENCH GOACHERS, 


Stallions and Mares, of the highest type 
on hand at present time. 


90 Stallions Old Enough for Service. 


Good colors, large ren & om best of breeders. 


18 of them im 896. Noman wish- 
ing to buy can afford to miss seeing this collec 
tion. Bus meets all trains. For catalogue and 


add: 
information ress M. W. DUNHAM, 
WAYNE, DU PAGE CO., ILL. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 

A Safe, Speedy and 

POSITIVE CURE. 
Prepared 





SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY FIRING 
ment fon aaUSIER corer ages Be cerae 
5 nit, YUMAN REMEDY, for ftheumation 
= , AUABANTEE Cavetic © Saran 


spavin cure mnixtureever 
cold fa WT 

Suse aera eet 

Scctsontnian ater Ras 

CHE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO., Cleveland, 0 

SRE OEE TEE ETE NE Ti 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


vanized metal RO 
ol Peiates: rocked or corrugated 
METAL dati eas AND. 


Seumnde 


a neds. 





Hulse, dam of Charley Champlin, 


Penn Metal Ceilings and| Roofing Corl Ltd., Philadelphia 





McLAUGHLIN BROS, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from Francg 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or eerve 





tallions. Send for yeni 
lescriptions. We also have horses oad 

draft orses for sale. Come A and make selec. 

THOMAS C. Bangor, ection’ 


AUCTION SALES 


January 22d the first of a series of sales of horses 
will be held on my farm at Pontiac, beginning at 
lp.m. The herses p atered will consist of dra: 
general purpese 
be repeated on Saturday of 
every week until further notice. Terms. 3 per cent off 
for cash, or approved notes at 7 per cent per annum, 

Atsame time will offera i of choice breeding 
ewes. HENRY C. WARD 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
HOGS. oe 


(CHESTER White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
Hither sex and all for sale. Sows bred Or T 
spring farrow. Write A.H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS, spring farrow. at half 
— Lt Pekin Dueks. Get our 1898 catal 
A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich, 


M. CROSS, Ovid, yo breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock for sale. B stock all recerd- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


T= PLUM HILL HERD of large English Beérk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls, 
Stock ana eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS—One year boar and choice 
fall pigs; also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. Rock 
cockerels. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


C. WILKES sews bred to Victor “C” for April '98. 
e farrow. Try one from the first premium herd 
of State Fair 97. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich.o 


Duroc Jersey Hogs and Langshan Gockerels, 


Boarscheap. J. 8. STONEBRAKER, 


PECIAL SALE of 25 head of ane a Goes 
Polaud-Chinas. Spring and f: 
always on hand. Wm. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, ie 


ARGE ENGEISH BEKKSHIRES from extra 
strains, for sale by DARWIN FOSTER, Grand 
Ledge, Mich. Correspondence solicited. 


Special Prices for Poland-Chinas ‘30 Days 


Address M.M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mi 
Choice stock of either sex, 


DUR6C JERSEYS. all ages, for sale now. 


R. KUNLEY, Adrian, Mich. 


| Fw ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
pw hg C. BH. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from eg families. Write for prices. 
Vv. B. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


ERCHANT KELLY, 


Write for priees. LARGE ENGLISH BI BEAKSHIRES 
DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 5 INE oles , a 
sexes. n, in, Mich. 

ViEtAGE VIEW HERD OF P.C. SWINE, 


boars and fall gilts at big discount 
Pekin. Ducks. J. C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich 




























































































OLAND-CHIN AS.—A few choice young boars . 
boars * Chief Hidestretcher” and ‘Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron. Wich, 
Walte for prices. Large English Berkshire Swine. 
GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0.1. ¢. 
direct from L. B. Silver Co. Write for prices. 
i. Oockerels; Pekin B.P 
FOR SALE, : for hatchi J. 
BANGHART, Lan: ng, Mich 
hina swine, 
ne P. z. anes and M. 7 coer Write for bar- 
gains. 
Spec Sale ¢ of i Chester ¥ Whites 
AL «pigs, dandles, ise aett 
Deford, Mich. 
25 HEAD OF YOUNG BOARS ready for service? 
trains. Prices low for quality. 
J. R. HAINES, erva, Stark Co., Ohio. 
CKEREL? Hickory Grove yy *sonio" grat 


A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
N. A. CLAPP ‘Wie 
— ee Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 

kin 5 | 
Hastings Stock and Poultry F arm, 
WILLARD PERRY, Hastings, Mich. 
value. Write oan rand secure Sane bargain. 
ae strong, growthy, of Wilkes, Free Trade and U. 
DON’T YOU WANT 4 &: Sno 
en Also spring en Won fall D. Baline, Mich; 





Also Light a chicks. 
E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


First Premium Herd of Poland-Chinas. %° 

to King Klever for sale. Alsosome fall pigs. owe 
won over one-third of the Bog mwg ert offered ie —= 
State Fair = 97, winning all the firsts on pigs, § bert 
competing. E J. & L. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, Mich. 


KLEVER’S TECUMSEH fenc?. Giiincss relent 


land - 7Oines: weight 

200 lbs. at six months, extra length and 

depth. Sired by the $5,100 Klever’s Model, Gann hy 
Chie: ‘a = 


great . comes 
K, Waterford, M Mich. — 
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WHAT AILS HIS SHEEP. 





Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

I have lost six sheep; when taken 
sick they begin to stretch and kick for 
two days, then they will stand or lie 
down for two days, and their eyes look 
glassy; next their head will drop with 
their noses on the ground, and they 
will drink the last day. I have opened 
one of the dead ones. There will be 
from half to a gallon of water inside of 
them. Have tried several remedies, 
put nothing does any good. They live 
This disease 
takes the fattest of the flock. 

Tuscola Co., Mich. J. B. WING. 

Your sheep are undoubtedly suffer- 
ing from severe constipation, or 
“stretches,” the result of feeding for 
some time on dry feed. 

You should at once change feed by 
giving them a few roots, and allowing 
them access to salt and sulphur (one 
part sulphur to four of salt) at all 
times. Those ailing should have about 
two ounces of epsom salts mixed with 
water. Or half a teacupful of linseed 
oil will help them. Another remedy is 
a teaspoonful of sulphur mixed to a 
paste with molasses, and placed on the 
root of the tongue. This latter is the 
easiest to administer, as it requires 
some skill to administer liquids to a 
sheep and not choke it. Use a long 
slim wine bottle, or a cow’s horn in 
giving the salts or linseed oil. If you 
have no other roots, take some pota- 
toes, smash them up with a stick of 
wood, which you can shape into a 
pounder, and give your flock a feed of 
them once a day. Of course mangels, 
rutabagas or sugar beets would be 
better, but the potatoes will answer 
all right, if you have nothing better or 
cheaper. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THINKS THE ‘SECRETARY IN 
ERROR. 


Through the columns of The Michi- 
gan Farmer I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the secretary of the United 
States Treasury Department to what 
seems-an error in prohibiting the im- 
portation of sheep from continental 
Europe. I have diligently sought for 
cases of said disease among the flocks 
of Germany, and am informed that 
‘not a single case of foot and mouth 
disease exists.” “Some cattle were 
brought into Germany from England 
that were infected when they left Eng- 
land, but it was speedily eradicated.” 

It seems that live stock from Eng- 
land, where the disease originated, 
can come to the United States unre- 
stricted, but a prohibition order exists 
towards Germany that had cattle in- 
fected from English cattle imported. 

The question is also raised in Ger- 
many whether it is not “possible for 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson to, by 
some means, modify the existing high 
transportation rates for Indian corn 
(maize) so as to bring the cost within 
the reach of the laboring class in Ger- 
many. If this can be done millions of 
bushels more of American corn would 
be used in Germany.” 

I do not know that I am permitted 
to publish the name of my correspon- 
dent, who is in as high standing” in 
agricultural circles in Germany as J. 
H. Brigham in the United States. 

My correspondence started from the 
desire to bring another importation of 
sheep from Germany, and I found that 
“the Secretary of the Treasury will 
not issue permits at present owing to 
prevalence of foot and mouth disease,” 


* which cannot be found to exist at pres- 


ent. This has been In force for six 
months. I do not think it possible 
that the slightest danger exists. Re- 
taliatory measures will not aid our 
revenues. 
THOMAS WYCKOFF. 

Oakland Co., Mic 

(Until the shots communication was 
received we had no knowledge of the 
existence of any rule prohibiting the 
importation of sheep from Germany. 
Neither have we heard of the existence 
of foot and mouth disease in the flocks 
of that country.. It is a disease much 
more prevalent in cattle than sheep. A 
number of years ago Great Britain ex- 
pended many thousands of dollars 
stamping out this disease among her 
cattle. The disease did not originate 
in Great Britain but, so far as could 
be traced, in Russian Poland, from 
whence it spread over eastern Europe 
and Great Britain. It did a frightful 
amount of damage to the cattle of 
those countries, but not much to sheep. 
We do not believe it exists to any ex- 
tent to-day in any European country 





or in Great Britain, and the danger of 
our flocks becoming infected must be 
infinitesimal indeed. If the order is 
really intended as a protection to the 
flocks of sheep of the country it is use- 
less. If intended as a retaliatory meas- 
ure for the exclusion by Germany of 
American meats, lard, ete., we are in- 
clined to favor its enforcement. We 
ought to have started such measures 
some years ago, and the whole matter 
would have been adjusted ere this. 
Some governments, like some men, can 
never be convinced of the unreason- 
ableness or injustice of their acts until 
they are applied to themselves. Just 
the same we feel sorry that the enter- 
prise of our correspondent should be 
antagonized by such a state of affairs. 
—Ed. Farmer.) 





DORSET HORNED SHEEP BREED- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The seventh annual meeting of the 
Dorset Horned Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation of America was held at Cleve- 
land, -O., Tuesday evening, January 
18. John A. McGillivray, of Toronto, 
Ont., presided in the absence of Presi- 
dent Cooper. The executive commit- 
tee recommended a change in the con- 
stitution to the effect that six instead 
of five directors be elected, and -that 
the secretary and treasurer be elected 
for a term of three years; also that one 
vice-president be elected from each 
state and territory represented at each 
annual meeting in person. The treas- 
urer’s report showed an increase of 
$708.99 over last year, which was very 
encouraging to the members. Presi- 
dent Cooper having declined re-elec- 
tion, Mr. John A. McGillivray was 
elected to succeed him. The other offi- 
cers elected were as follows: Henry 
Palmer, Avondale, Pa., vice-president; 
M. A. Cooper, Washington, Pa., secre- 
tary and treasurer for a term of three 
years; executive committee, Wm. E. 
Kimyey, Angola, Ind., and Dr. Wm. L. 
McCleary, Washington, Pa., for term 
of three years; Samuel Briggs, Cleve- 
land, O., and E. O. Denton, Somerset, 
N. Y., for two years; S. L. Miller, Ver- 
ona, Md., and H. G. Codd, Westfield, 
Ia., for one year. The following vice- 
presidents were elected representing 
states and provinces: A. T. Button, 
Canada; J. E. Wing, Ohio; J. L. Buell, 
New York; A. H. Omstead, Indiana; A. 
S. Eagleson, Pennsylvania. 

The committee selected Pittsburg, 
Pa., and named the second Tuesday of 
January as the place and time of next 
meeting. The association now has 166 
members, and is in every way a ee 
perous organization. 


THE COTSWOLD BREED OF 
SHEEP. 








From Our Special English Correspondent. 

It is to be regretted that no public 
trials have been made to show a com- 
parison between the various breeds 
of English sheep in the way of profit- 
able breeding and feeding. To some ex- 
tent, however, private enterprise has 
supplied this want, but not at a very 
recent date. The most important of 
these trials is one made by Mr., now 
Sir John Lawes, in 1850, and three fol- 
lowing years. The breeds he chose for 
his experiments were Hampshire and 
Sussex Downs, Cotswolds, Leicesters, 
and crossbreds, but the comparison 
was really with the two Downs and 
the Cotswolds, the iatter, fifty in num- 
ber, being tried alone in one year. He 
commenced on October 24, the aver- 
age weight per animal being 1131-2 
lbs. They remained on turnips until No- 
vember 21, when they were put on 
boards and fed on oil-cake, clover chop 
and as many swedes as they would 
eat. During the first month the aver- 
age weekly gain per head was 3 lbs. 
10 oz.; in the gecond month the aver- 
age weekly gain was 3 lbs. 7 0z.; in the 
third month, 3 lbs. 6 oz., and in the 
fourth month, 3 lbs 5 oz. The final re- 
sult was that the mean weight of the 
lot became 174 lbs., the average week- 
ly gain, 3 lbs. 21-2 oz in twenty 
weeks, and the comparison with the 
other two breeds as follows: 


Grain per week 
lb. 0z. 
COPCWGIOES ig oc crccoce cccccccveccccese 3 
Hampshire Downs... ......sssseeess ae 
Sussex DOWNS ......cceescccecceeeees 


lt was cas “natural that the ie 


wolds should eat more of every kind 
of food than the Downs for they hada 
much larger frame and produced 
greater results, and, taking 100 lbs. in- 
crease as a test, the result (as given be- 
low) was entirely in favor of the Cots- 
wolds. 
_ Cotswolds. Hampshires. Sussex. 
Ib. Ib. Ib. 


le 


Oil Cake ......... 260 294 314 
Clover Hay ...... 219 259 ian 
3608 3941 


oe seeeceee 


wedes 

Upon this Sir John Lawes siiidiibage 
“It is seen that of the six lots that 
have been experimented upon, the 
Cotswolds give by far the largest av- 





erage weekly increase per head—in- 
deed, half as much more than either 
Sussex or Leicester, or crossbred sheep, 
and nearly one-fourth more than the 
Hampshires, which are second in order 
of ratio of increase per week, and, in- 
deed, the Cotswold had more the ten- 
dency to increase and fatten in carcass 
for the food they consumed than any 
of the other sheep.” Then, in regard to 
wool he says: “It appears that the long- 
wooled Cotswold gave more than half 
as much again wool per head as either 
the Hampshire or the Sussex.’ Another 
illustration favorable to the Cotswold 
is the trial made some years ago by 
Lord Kinnaird, when Cotswolds gained 
12 shillings in value on the same food 
as Leicesters,, which only added 11 
shillings and eight pence to their worth 
under exactly similar treatment. Al- 
though the daily gain per animal re- 
corded at the Smithfield fat stock 
shows is of little use as evidence of or- 
dinary feeding, it yet gives some in- 
sight into the utmost limits which can 
be reached by extravagant feeding, 
and at these tests the Cotswold comes 
out creditably. Likewise at a recent 
American fat stock show there were 
two Cotswolds which came up to best 
results, and only one of any other 
breed. As compared with its chief com- 
petitor, the Lincoln, the Cotswold is far 
ahead for early maturity. On reference 
to the Bingley Hall catalogue, the near- 
est one to hand, it appears that three 
wether lambs bred and exhibited by 
Mr. H. T. Elwes—who was the only 
exhibitor—weighed 5 cwt. 0 qrs. 1 Ib., 
while the heaviest Lincolns at the 
same age scaled 4 ewt. 2 qrs. 4 Ibs. 
For crossing, the Cotswold is recog- 
nized on all hands as being unsur- 
passed; it is much sought after for this 
purpose, and in many parts of Eng- 
land where it is not usually kept for 
breeding purposes, rams are occasion- 
ally purchased from the Cotswold Hills, 
for it has been discovered by many 
that, when a flock loses its character 
and deteriorates in size, no sheep will 
so soon bring back its former excel- 
lence, as the firmly stamped, purely- 
bred, masculine featured Cotswold. No 
sheep, with one exception, can so clear- 
ly trace its claim to having been a di- 
rect instrument in originating a new 
and distinct breed, but the Oxfordshire 
Down resulted from the union of a 
Cotswold ram with a Hampshire Down 
ewe. This development of a new breed, 
whose characteristic ig that of being 
the largest in frame of any of the 
“Down” species, dates from about 1833. 
Yorkshire. AGRICOLA. 





WEIGHTS OF MERINOS. 





There is so much objection to what 
are called “little wrinkly, greasy Me- 
Tinos,” by writers in the agricultural 
press, who appear to think a Merino 
with heavy folds or wrinkles must be 
a small sheep, that we are pleased to 
be able to give the weights of a heavy 
shearing high-bred flock, in disproval 
of this idea so generally held. The 
flock is that of R. D. Stephens, of Gen- 
esee county, and belongs to the At- 
wood family. Twenty-nine of his breed- 
ing ewes averaged 1251-2 Ibs. per 
head; ten of the 29 averaged 1401-2 
Ibs.; the heaviest aged ewe weighed 
153 lbs.; a 2-year-old ewe 135 Ibs. 
Fourteen yearling ewes weighed 1,411 
Ibs., heaviest one 116 lbs. Twenty-two 
lambs weighed 1,633 Ibs., heaviest one 
8 Ibs. The heaviest ram lamb 
weighed 102 lbs. Stock ram, Big 
Wrinkly, weighed last spring 180 lbs., 
as a 2-year-old. He now weighs 160 
lbs. Two 2-year-old wethers averaged 
136 Ibs. each; four yearlings 108 Ibs. 
each. 

Mr. Stephens’ sheep are not exces- 
sively large or heavy. We would call 
them a good average for a breeding 
flock. He is not a heavy feeder, prefer- 
ring his breeding stock in only fair 
condition. Some breeders would have 
the same sheep weigh from five to ten 
Ibs. more per head. It will be seen, 
therefore, that a good Merino, if de- 
cently fed while young so as not to 
stunt its growth, makes a very fair 
showing on the scales. We have seen 
rams weighed in full fleece which 
pulled down the scales at 200 Ibs., and 
ewes that went over 150 Ibs. per head. 
Rut they were not summered on a 
sandy iillside without shade or 
water, or wintered around a hay stack, 
with the addition of a little hay which 


had been rejected by the horses. We 
remember one farmer complaining his 
Merinos did not get size enough when 
kept in this manner. We wondered 
they were alive. 

Mr. Stephens, in a note, says: “I saw 
in The Michigan Farmer of January 
1st, 1898, that Frank P. Bennett, of 
the National Wool-Growers’ Associa- 
tion, says the common American Me- 
rino ram to-day weighs 100 lbs.’ I 
don’t think Mr. Bennett has seen all 
the Merino rams. I never used a Me- 
Tino ram under 150 Ibs., and from that 
to 186 Ibs.” Well, when Bennett is 
more than half right that is all we can 
expect. His knowledge of the Merino is 
as meager as of horned frogs or the 
local geography of the Klondike. 








When Writing advertisers mention Mich. Parmer 


Free—A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


DIsoRDERS of the 
Kidneys and Bladder 
cause BRIGHT’S 





EASE, RHEUMATISM 
GRAVEL, PAIN IN THE 
BACK, FEMALE COM. 
PLAINTS, URINAR 


Y 
DISORDERS, DROPSY, 
ete. Ferthese discases 
a POSITIVE SPECIFIC 

URE is found in a 
new botanical discov- 
ery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava SHRUB, 
called by botanists, 
the — “‘methysticum, 
from the Ganges river, 
* Kast India. It hasthe 
extraordinary record 

Mr. Jos. ten, of 1200 wr cures 

Wolfboro, New Hampshire in 30 days. It acts 

directly on the Kid- 

neys and cures by draining out of the Blood the 

poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. John H. Watson, testifies in the New 
York World, that it saved him from the edge of 
the grave when dying of Kidney disease. The 
venerable Mr. Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New 
Hampshire, at the age of " eighty-five, grate- 
fully writes of his cure of Dropsy, swelling 
of the feet, and Kidney and Bladder disease 
by the Kav a-Kava Shrub. Many ladies also 
testify to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanh 

That you may judge of the wales of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large * 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is @ Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
this paper. 


STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 


One of the best farms in State of Michigan, con- 
taining 1,360 acres; 900 acres improved; good and 
ample buildings; six flowing wells and river; 8 miles 
from market in good county. Must besold to close 
business of corporation. Is offered dirt cheap. 
Write us for full particulars. 

UNION ABSTRACT CoO., 
Saginaw, W.S., Mich. 














BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 








J. 5.43. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich, 
- ers of registered RED POLLED OATTLE 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 


J. M. CHASE, Muir, Mich.. breeder of Red 
Polled Cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 
HORTHORNS and POLLED DURHAMS. 


Four young bulls fersale. Correspondence sGc- 
licited. M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


SHORTHORNS. 'i°%s Setter £“Rertanire nc 
of either sex, address N. CLAPP, Wixom Mich. 
FOR SALE, 

4 YEARLING JERSEY HEIFERS, Registered, 


of m bem, preetin 
“4 ELLIOTT s STOCK FARM, 
Southfield, Oakland Co., Mich, 

















THE finest, nearest perfect, and most typical pure- 
bred Holstein heifer calf,6 mos. old, in Michigan 
to-day of her age. Dam is my great show cow, 
“Walled Lake Queen,” that won at *World’s Fair,” 
Chicago, first prize in class of 4 years old or over, 
and sweepstakes prize (gold medal) in class ef any 
age. Price reasonable. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit. 








SHEEP. 





FOR $ ALE 20 young thoroughbred unregistered 
® Shrop. ewes; one thoroughbred Red 
Poll bull FRANK H. LEMEN, Whitmore Lake. Mieh. 


Pie Bred Hampshire Ewes from imp. stock 
my a bargain for the next 60 days. Inspection in- 
J. H. Tart, Mendon, 8t. Joe Co., Mich. 


EGISTERED RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 











Spe eonperype HALL STOCK FARM.—Special 
prices on 75 choiee registered ewes, all bred te im- 
ported rams and 30 choice ewe lambs, to make room 
Por r this season's second importation, te arrive in 
January. Also a few choice Polands and Berkshire 
sows and boars. State agent for the Black Diamond 
Sheep Dip, the best dip on the market to-day. I 
have tried them all. L. 8. DUNHAM. Coneord, Mich. 
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Grange epartment. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved."’ 








correspondence for this depart- 
ment 

KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 


Address all 











OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 
Overseer—O. H. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. 





. a 
Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Rochester, Vt. 
Steward—J. L. Cox, Readington, N. J. 
Assistant Steward—J. A. Newcomb, Gold- 
en, Colorado. 
Chaplain—S. O. Bowen, Eastford, Conn. 
Treasurer—Mrs. E. S. McDowell, Colum- 


us, O. s 
Secretary—John Trimble, 514 F. St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. i ; 
Gatekeeper—A. B. Judson, Silver City, Ia. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lena M. Messick, Bridgeville, 
Delaware. : 
Pomona—Mrs. Edina 
Mills, Minn. 
Flora—Mrs. E. L 
Center, Me. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Amanda M. 
Horton, Fruit Ridge, Mich. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, 
Chairman; Leonard Rhone, Centre 
Pa.; J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Mich.; 
Aaron Jones, Ex-Officio, South Bend, Ind. 


MASTERS OF STATE GRANGES. 


Sarah G. Baird, 
A. Wiggin, Maysville 


N. E., 
Hall, 








Alabama—Hiram Hawkins, Hawkinsville. 
California—W. W. Greer, Sacramento. 
Colorado—J. A. Newcomb, Golden. 
Connecticut—S. O. Bowen, Eastford. 
 “"etaieenennel H. Messick, Bridge- 
ville. 
Georgia—T. H. Kimbrough, Cataula. 
Illinois—Oliver Wilson, Magnolia. 
Indiana—Aaron Jones, South Bend. 
Iowa—A. B. Judson, Silver City. 
Kansas—Henry Rhoades, Gardner. 
Kentucky—J. D. Clardy, Newstead. 
Massachusetts—W. C. Jewett, Worcester. 
Minnescta—Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills. 
Mississippi—S. L. Wilson, Okolona. 
Missouri—D. N. Thompson, Butler, Bates 
Co. 
Maine—O. Gardner, Rockland. 
Maryland—J. B. Ager, Hyattsville. 
Michigan—G. B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Nebraska—John M. Williams, Culbertson. 
New Hampshire—N. J. Bachelder, East 
Andover. ; 
New Jersey—John T. Cox, Readington. 
New York—O. H. Hale, North Stockholm. 
North Carolina—W. R. Williams, Falk- 


land. ; 
Ohio—S. H. Ellis, Springboro. 
Oregon—W. M. Hilleary, Turner. 
Pennsylvania—Lecnard Rhone, Centre 
Hall 


Rhode Island—J. A. Tillinghast, Kingston. 


South Carolina—W. K. Thompson, Lib- 
erty Hill. 

Tennessee—W. L. Richardson, Browns- 
ville. 


Texas—James L. Ray, Mineola. 

Vermont—C. J. Bell, Bast Hardwick. 

Virginia—A. J. Wedderburn, Washington, 
c 


D. C. 
Washington—Augustus High, Vancouver. 
West Virginia—T. C. Atkeson, Morgan- 


town. 
Wisconsin—H. E. Huxley, Neenah. 








YOUR OWN HOME GRANGE. 





To those who hold prominent posi- 
tions in Grange work locally, in coun- 
ties and the State, I desire to speak 
and ask this question: 

IS YOUR HOME GRANGE ACTIVE AND 
PROSPEROUS? ‘ 

This inquiry is especially pertinent 
now that much work is being done to 
make the order stronger in increased 
territory and influence. The condition 
of your own home Grange is the bal- 
ance in which all outside farmers 
weigh your words when you appeal to 
them and ask that they become assist- 
ants in the grand work of organization 
for the betterment of farming and farm 
people. If your own home Grange is 
active, prosperous and useful, then 
your influence is of double weight for 
the good of the Order. You can then 
face your fellow farmers with that de- 
gree of confidence and enthusiasm 
which converts and enlists in the 
cause. If your own home Grange is 
weak, and possibly dormant or dead, 
and to maintain membership you be- 
long to some neighboring Grange, then 
what must be the thoughts of the thou- 
sands of farmers who are looking on, 
and what must be the inevitable effect 
of such observation upon their conclu- 
sions? And what must be the effect of 
these respective conditions of your own 
home Grange and the degree of inter- 
est you manifest in the same, upon the 
work of extending the Order in your 
county and in the state? It can be no 
other than this, that an active, thor- 
ough, ideal working home Grange will 
tower. up as the lighthouse that points 
the way into the safe harbor, and the 
many will be attracted by its effulgent 
rays and seek to cast their anchors in 
touch of its benign influence and sélf- 
evident protection. While on the other 
hand the weak, dormant or dead home 
Grange must have an influence and ef- 
fect directly adverse to the above. 

There is no more accurate index of 


‘by Bro. Holdridge, of Raisin Grange. 


iMuch interest was manifested at the 


the real work of a Patron than the con- 
dition of his or her home Grange. It 
is in the home neighborhood we move 
and act, and here the record is kept of 
how well we have acted our part and 
as members of the Grange to what ex- 
tent we are influenced by its noble 
teachings and their application in 
building up and perpetuating the home 
Grange. The record will show our real 
heartfelt zeal and efficiency in main- 
taining that which we pronounce as 
necessary and good. It will show to 
what extent we are influenced and 
guided by the real principles of frater- 
nity without which being lived up to 
by prominent and all Grange workers 
the Grange cannot live. 

Do we ask what these principles are? 
The answer is: The willingness to for- 
bear, forgive, concede and to labor 
without selfishness, jealousy, or conceit 
in all Grange procedure, and to live, 
manage the farm, surround the home, 
and act apart in life such 
as should’ characterize a_ true 
Patron of Husbandry. It is 
true that circumstances and con- 
ditions prevent attaining an ideal posi- 
tion in all these, but it is best that we 
strive for their attainment, and the 
nearer we get to the ideal, the greater 
our influence for good as members of 
the Grange and the principles for 
which it stands. 

Then build up the home Grange one 
and all, and especially is this appeal 
to those who are looked upon as leaders 
in the Grange cause in the various 
counties of our state. You can do no 
work that will so directly assist in pro- 
moting the general welfare of the Or- 
der. It is here that the first duty of 
Patrons should be practiced. Let us all 
see that our home Grange is active and 
prosperous, and then do all we can to 
extend the influence and _ benefits of 
the Order in other parts; for by our 
success in home Grange work are we 
judged. 

GEO. B. HORTON. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





SOUTH BOSTON GRANGE 
is “booming.” Twelve candidates re- 
ceived for initiation. 
Ionia Co. JOHN S. TAYLOR. 
MOLINE GRANGE, NO. 248, 
is expecting a lecture from Bro. L. C. 
Root soon. The Grange is not large, but 
is thoroughly alive. 
Allegan Co. A. L. ORTON. 
BLY GRANGE, NO. 727. 

Jan, 22 Bro. S. W. Terpenning in- 
stalled officers and reported from State 
Grange. 
Emmet Co. COR. 

CHICKAMING GRANGE, NO. 382, 
Jan. 22 had a fair attendance, in 
spite of the storm. We meet the sec- 
ond and fourth Saturday of each 
month. 

HELENA GRANGR, NO. 676. 
At a special meeting Jan. 14 officers 
were installed by Bro. and Sister E. 'M. 


Olds, who also reported from State 
Grange. 
Antrim Co. COR. 


ORANGEVILLE GRANGE, NO. 424. 
Jan. 22, Bro. H. Bowman reported 
State Grange. We meet every Satur- 
day evening. We only lost two meet- 
ings last year. 


Barry Co. 
KEENB GRANGE, NO. 270. 


Jan. 15, Bro. Waterbury, of Ronald, 
installed officers, and Bro. and Sister 
Waterbury reported State Grange. 
Doughnuts and coffee were served. 
Ionia Co. COR. 
WILLOW GRANGB, NO. 618. 
Jan. 18 Bro. and Sister Tuttle, of 
Plymouth Grange, made one of the best 
reports from State Grange we have 
ever heard. 

Wayne Co. COR. 
WILLIAMSTON GRANGE, NO. 115, 
elected as principal officers: Master, D. 
L. Thayer; overseer, A. Botsford; lec- 
turer, Mrs. H. Botsford; secretary, FE. 

L. Webb. 

Ingham Co, MRS. A. J. WATSON. 
MORENCI GRANGE, NO. 280, 

has an enrollment of 36. Bro. Knox, 

of Medina Grange, installed our officers 


COR. 


Jan. 2. Refreshments followed, after 
which Bro. Knox reported State 
Grange. 


Lenawee Co. MRS. B. G. HOIG. 
NORTH ADRIAN GRANGD, No. 721. 
January 21 the officers were installed 


Bro. McIntyre reported State Grange. 


meeting. 

Lenawee Co. MRS. H. R. LADD. 
HOMER GRANGE. 

Jan. 22 we discussed “The direct 

legislation sentiment in the United 

States.” It proved to be a taking 

topic, and will be continued next meet- 

ing. 


Calhoun Co. COR. 


FREMONT CENTER GRANGE, NO. 654. 

Bro. Geoffrey, of Charity Grange, 
installed the officers at the last meet- 
ing and reported from State Grange. 
His report was much appreciated and 
gave us new courage. 

Newaygo Co. COR. 

PLEASANTON GRANGE, NO. 557. 

Jan. 22 we chose a special commit- 
tee on music, appointed a co-operative 
buying committee, and designated the 
second meeting of each quarter as ap- 
plication night. 

Manistee Co. IVY M. SHELDON. 

KALKASKA GRANGE 

met Jan. 22 at Bro. Ecklers. At next 
meeting we shall discuss, “What can 
we as Patrons do to increase the in- 
terest and membership of Kalkaska 
Grange?” 

Kalkaska Co. H. A, BARNARD. 

PENINSULA GRANGE, NO. 663. 

Jan. 15, “How to increase our mem- 
bership,” was discussed. We are try- 
ing to get the young people to join us. 
In the winter we have full attendance, 
but in the summer time the Grange 
gives place to farm work. 

Grand Traverse Co. COR, 
NEWBERG CENTER GRANGE, NO. 695, 
installed officers Jan. 15. Bro. J. B. 
Mann performed the ceremony, and 
also reported from State Grange. In 
the fall we had a fair and supper, the 
proceeds of which were used to pur- 

chase books for our library. 

Cass Co. ELLEN D. RUMSBY. 
BOARDMAN VALLEY GRANGB, NO. 664, 
held an open meeting Jan. 26, and 
‘installed ias officers: Master, W. M. 
Carroll; overseer, F. Carlyle; secretary, 
W. S. Palmer; lecturer, D. P. Rosen- 
burg. The future of the Grange looks 
brighter than for months past. 


Kalkaska Co. COR. 
ALPINE GRANGE, NO. 348, 
had a good meeting Jan. 22, in spite 


of the storm. Bro. K. J. 
Brown exemplified the written work 
of the Order. A delegation was ap- 
pointed to attend the suits at Grand 
Rapids that have been instigated by 
the dairy and food commissioner. 

Kent Co. : COR. 
CANNON GRANGE, No. 39, 
installed officers Jan. 21, the ceremony 
being performed by Bro. and Sister 
Saunders, who also gave a glowing ac- 
count of the State Grange. We meet 
every week. Reinstated several old 

members at the last meeting. 
Kent Co, F. JAY HOWARD. 
BUTLER GRANGE, NO. 88, 
met regularly Jan. 18. Worthy Master 
Horton’s address at State Grange was 
taken, up and _ discussed, especially 
those parts relating to co-operative 
buying, and export bounty. The young 
people gave an entertainment Jan, 25, 
Branch Co, M. L. ROSSMAN. 
DECATUR GRANGE 
installed officers Jan. 22, in the fore- 
noon. In the afternoon we held an 
open session, at which Bro. Jason 
Woodman gave us a talk on what the 
Grange is doing for the people. Inter- 
est is reviving, and many old members 
are returning. 
VanBuren Co. 
SILICA GRANGE, No. 546, ; 
begins the new year with bright pros- 
pects. Officers are: Master, V. D. Tal- 
mage; overseer, Chas. Horton; lecturer, 
Jesse Martin; secretary, Otto Schneck- 
loth. We have a good hall nearly paid 
for, and a membership of about 50. 
We meet every other Saturday evening. 
Muskegon Co. Vv. D. TALMAGE. 
WEST HANDY GRANGE, NO. 613. 
Jan. 27, eight applications were re- 
ceived. Bro. Huston obtained permis- 
sion of the Grange to organize a 
Grange in Webberville. Jan. 26, at a 
special meeting, the initiatory exercises 
were practiced by the members, pre- 
paratory to initiating candidates soon. 
Livingston Co. HELEN CHENEY. 
PARKVILLE GRANGE, NO. 22. 
The question was, Jan. 22, “Are we 
doing all we can for ourselves and the 
Order?” Some members think we are 
raising too much farm produce; oth- 
ers claim that we carnot raise too 
much while people are starving. After 
discussion, the plan of postal savings 
banks was recommended. 
St. Joseph Co, D. T. DELL 
RANSOM GRANGE, NO. 181, 
is in good working: order -and wide- 
awake to all questions relating to the 
farmer. We have recently discussed 
“Free rural mail delivery,” and “Postal 
Savings Banks,” and are in favor of 
both. We fully appreciate what the 
Grange thas done for us, and for the 
public in general. 
Hillsdale Co. A. W. DOTY. 
COURTLAND GRANGE, NO. 563. 
Officers installed Jan. 15 were, Mas- 
ter, H. Burch; overseer, Geo. Hunting; 
lecturer, Mrs. Nancy Burch; secretary, 
Wm. Myers. The contest was decided 
in favor of the sisters, who had five 


H. L, SUTTON. 


cook and serve an oyster dinner as pen- 
a Applications are coming in rap- 

y. 

Kent Co, MRS. NANCY BURCH, 
TALLMADGE GRANGE, 

The new officers conducted the meet- 
ing Jan. 22 in a very business like man- 
ner. Bro. M. 8S. Smith gave an idea of 
the work done at State Grange. While 
we have not increased largely in mem- 
bership during the past year, interest 
has not flagged, even in the busy sea- 
son. . 

Ottawa Co. MAE S. WOODWARD. 
GLASS CREEK GRANGE, NO. 425, 
met at the hall Jan, 15. The principal 
officers installed by Delegate Henry 
Bowman were: Master, C. A. New- 
land; overseer, Will Havens; lecturer, 
Mrs. Mattie Havens; secretary, W. H. 
Otis. Our Grange meets the first, 
third and fifth Saturdays of each 

month. 

Barry Co. ZERA D. NEWLAND. 

RURAL GRANGE, NO. 566, 

is located on the Forester road near 
Forester, Mich. We met regularly 
Jan. 22. After the reading of sugges- 
tions from Worthy Master Horton, we 
agreed to hold a cheese and butter 
meeting in the hall in the near future 
for the purpose of urging the farmers 
to co-operate in making butter and 
cheese. Two new members so far 
this year. 

Sanilac Co, JEAN 8. CAMPBELL, 

WATSON GRANGE, NO, 154, 

met regularly Jan. 27. Bro. and Sis- 
ter L. C, Root gave us drill in the un- 
written work. Bro. Root is one of 
the most energetic workers in’ the 
county. We meet once in two weeks 
on Thursday afternoon. We have 
new rituals and singing books, and 
during the current year propose that 
no grass shall grow under our feet. 

Allegan Co, S. P, ALBERTSON. 

CHESHIRE GRANGE 

has applied for a traveling library. 
Applications are coming in rapidly. 
Members of our Grange take an inter- 
est in the purchasing question, and, 
among other things, wonder why we 
can’t get a good coffee at a moderate 
price. Our people complain that they 
get a good deal of musty coffee, both 
in packages and in bulk, 

Allegan Co. CHESHIRE. 

MONTCALM GRANGE 
has a membership of 50. At the meet- 
ing Jan. 22, the questions for discussion 
were, “As a man thinketh, so he is;” 
“The proper way to shoe a horse;” “Is 
corn and cob meal profitable for feed?” 
We have a Grange Aid Society, and at 
the last meeting Wm. "Taylor, in be- 
half of the society, presented the mas- 
ter of the Grange, who is serving his 
sixth term, with an easy rocker. 
Montcalm Co. a, es ee 
MONTOUR GRANGE, NO. 49, 
Jan. 22 discussed the question, “Should 
the farmers support Gov. Pingree in 
his reform measures?” Quite a discus- 
sion took place, and the following reso- 
lution was adopted: “Resolved, That 
we, as an order, fully indorse the re- 
form measures in regard to taxation 
advocated by Gov. Pingree, and will 
encourage him in an effort to call a 
special session of the legislature for 
res purpose of enacting this into a 
aw.” 
Kalamazoo Co, ELLA ROGERS. 
INLAND GRANGE, NO. 503. 

We are starting the new Grange year 
in good shape. Are buying our own 
goods under contract, and are making 
special efforts to encourage Grange 
work in ‘all its branches. Leading 
topics are being discussed with a view 
of educating ourselves along such lines 
as will tend to promote the best inter- 
est of the farmers, 


Benzie Co, J. W. EDWARDS. 
BANGOR GRANGE, NO. 60, 


on Jan. 15 discussed the question 
“Upon whom does the interest in the 
Grange depend?” It was decided that 
it depends upon each and every mem- 
ber to see that there is a good attend- 
ance; to respond to the call of the lec- 
turer; and, in general, to take an inter- 
est in the work. The various offi- 
cers should be prompt and regular in 
attendance, and do their work as well 
as they can. 

VanBuren Co. I. N. WILCOX. 

FIFE LAK GRANGE 
is the new Grange recently organized 
by Bro. E. O. Ladd, of Traverse City. 
It has 48 charter members. The 
Grange met again Jan. 18 and received 
5 applications for membership. We 
shall now meet every two weeks, on 
Tuesday afternoon at 2 p. m. We elect- 
ed as master, J. G. Battenfield; over- 
seer, R. Leam; lecturer, C. L. Kimball; 
secretary, W. R. Fuller. 
Grand Traverse Co. MEMBER. 
ESSEX GRANGE, NO. 439. 

Interest is reviving. We meet every 
Thursday evening, and are receiving 





counts the most. The brothers will 








many applications for membership, 
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Many delinquent members are return- 
ing. At our last meeting, the question 
for discussion was, “Does it pay to 
make money-getting the chief business 
of life?” ‘The conclusion was that l- 
though some wealth is essential,. other 
things, such as learning and character 
building, should occupy a chief place in 
every good: Patron’s life. 

Clinton Co. : M. S. MOSS. 

FLAT ROCK GRANGE 

On the 9th of January we installed 
officers at the homé of Bro. Frank 
Peters, and received report of State 
Grange by Bro. and Sister Tuttle. Our 
Grange is old in years and was, at one 
time, one of the most prosperous 
Granges in Monroe county. We are 
now in hopes of a genuine revival. Bro. 
and Sister Peters were respectively 
elected master and secretary of the 
Grange. 

Monroe Co, 

HOPKINS GRANGE, NO. 390, 


installed: officers Jan. 15, as follows: 
Master, ©. W. Button; overseer, C. R. 
Baker; lecturer, Mrs. Ann Chamber- 
lain; secretary, Frank Andrews. Af- 
ter dimmer Bro. E. S. Allen, who in- 
stalled officers, also reported from State 
Grange. Our members are taking new 
interest, and feel that our organization 
embraces the best features of the 
school, the lyceum, the Farmers’ Club, 
and singing school. It gives training 
in writing, reading and speaking. 

Allegan Co. MRS. H. H. H. 

FRATERNITY GRANGE, NO. 52, 
installed as officers: Master, H. Stump- 
enhusen; overseer, J. Hewens; lecturer, 
J. K. Campbell; secretary, Mrs. B. D. 
Kelly. Bro. H. A. Wilson installed, 
and Bro. and Sister Wilson reported 
from State Grange. Jan. 18 postal sav- 
ings banks were discussed. The 
Grange opinion, on the whole, is favor- 
able to them. Jan. 25, our Grange had 
a social gathering at the home of Bro. 
Tabor. Jan. 31 will be application day. 
The one-day farmers’ institute held in 
our vicinity, Jan. 14, was well attend- 
ed, and was pronounced a decided suc- 
cess. The impression left by this in- 
stitute will be favorable to Grange 
work. 

Washtenaw Co. , LECTURER. 

WORKING GRANGE 

is prospering as a result of sensible 
and persistent work. Some time since 
our woman’s work committee took up 
the question of “Reform in our district 
schools.” In a special manner, the at- 
tention of our school patrons has been 
called to the location and condition of 
school out-buildings. The people be- 
came much interested, and much good 
has been done. Besides that, our 
Grange has had added, as a result of 
this work, 6 members. Our members 
are dmong the most progressive and 
intelligent farmers of the locality. I 
believe that such questions as this 
school question should be continually 
agitated. We certainly have not’ kept 
up with our civilization in the manage- 
ment of our schools, and especially in 
the arrangement and care of rural 
school buildings. We can’t expect the 
best moral and mental training so long 
as the present conditions exist. 

Lenawee Co. d. &. 

TRENT GRANGE. 

The committee on mercantile depart- 
ment reported for the past year total 
purchases $262.17, and merchandise 
and cash on hand $102.83. The wo- 
man’s work committee reported re- 
ceipts during the year of about $60, 
and an amount on hand of $6.31. Our 
Grange gave premiums for the largest 
number of applications: The largest 
list brought in was 17, by Ival Whit- 
ney. The premium was a Poland- 
China pig, and one bushel of Carman 
potatoes. ‘The second largest list was 
6, by Mrs. Amelia Barry. .The prem- 
ium was a Chester White pig, and pair 
of Plymouth Rock chickens. The third 
largest list was presented by Joseph 
Headley, and the premium was a pair 
of Brahma chickens. 

We initiated 42 during the year, with 
some “half” initiated ones on hand. 
We don’t expect to surrender our char- 
ter this year. Bro, Milton Thompson in- 
stalled our officers in a pleasing man- 
her and reported State Grange. 

Muskegon Co. MATTIE A. KENNEDY. 

BATTLE CREEK GRANGB, NO. 66, 
Jan, 20, met at the home of Bro. and 
Sister Austin, as our new hall is not 
quite ready. Part of State Master Hor- 
ton’s address was read and discussed. 
Bro. Austin discussed postal savings 
banks, He thought the weakness of 
the plans made for the banks in this 
country lay in their provision for a call 
deposit, as under this method too great 
& withdrawal of funds might take 
Place at any time. He considers the 
French system, of a limited deposit, to 
be the best. We need postal savings 


W. J. CAMPBELL, Lecturer. 





banks to encourage small savings by 
laboring men, who can lay by but a 
small amount at a time. 

Bro. Betterly spoke strongly in favor 
of the election of United States sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people; the 
present system develops corrupt prac- 
tices. Two papers were read on the 
subject of happiness. It was thought 
that the saying, “Look happy and you 
will be happy,” often proves true. We 
should establish the ‘habit of being 
happy; otherwise, we fail to do our best 
work. 

T. T. Seward denounced worry as 
the great American vice. 

Calhoun Co. LILLIAN ADAMS. 

CASCADE GRANGE, NO. 63, 
held its regular meeting, January 27. 
The unwritten work was well exem- 
plified by State Gatekeeper Foster, 
and Worthy Master of Pomona Mar- 
tin. State Master Horton’s address 
was discussed and commended. We 
are proud of the achievements of the 
National Grange in the establishment 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
We shall expect good results from the 
fund set apart by the National Grange 
to aid weak Granges, and also from 
the National Bureau of inquiry and 
information relating to farm products. 

We expect soon to move in the fire 
insurance matter either by uniting 
counties enough for a safe company 
or by a State organization. As we 
already have two mutual companies 
in this county it would be useless to 
organize a Grange company for the 
county alone. Our next meeting will 
be the 12th of February at 1:30 p. m., 
when we will have a corn and potato 
show. We want each member to bring 
samples of thase kinds which do best 
for him. 

Kent Co. COR. 

OTTAWA GRANGE, NO. 30. 

Jan. 22 the subject of “The most 
profitable stock to keep,” was dis- 
cussed. In keeping cows for milk, 
some of the advantagesmentioned were 
a regular weekly income; less work in 
the house; and, in some cases, a large 
income per cow. Disadvantages: no 
milk for pigs and calves; trouble to 
find reliable dealers to take all of the 
milk produced; difficulty in keeping up 
a regular supply of milk the year 
round. All complained of a scarcity of 
good cows. 

Among the advantages mentioned in 
making the butter, and using the sep- 
arator, were plenty of warm milk for 
pigs and cows, and the raising of cows 
zon the farm, But this requires the best 
of cows, and the ability to make good 
butter, while it makes more work in 
the house. 

Some think that the prospects for 
beef are good; others that the breeding 
of the right kind of horses will be prof- 
itable. Although wool has been low, 
some present showed by reference to 
their accounts that their small flocks of 
sheep have, on the average, paid as 
well during the last five years as has 
any other stock kept, considering the 
capital and labor involved. Swine was 
considered profitable by those who 
keep cows for butter, provided the bet- 
ter breeds of swine are kept, and given 
good care. The sisters spoke a good 
word for the fowls; declaring that if 
strict accounts were kept, poultry 
would prove the most profitable stock 
on the farm for the capital invested. 

This was an open meeting, and the 
discussions were enlivened by music 
and recitations, the juvenile Grange 
furnishing most of the latter. The 
open meeting was such.a success that 
we shall hold another February 19, at 
1:30 p. m. The two questions will be, 
“Should farmers plant any more fruit 
for.market? If so, of what kinds?” 
And “Adornments of the farmer's 
home.” All are invited. 

Ottawa Co, LECTURER. 

WESTERN POMONA GRANGE 

met with Tallmadge Grange, Jan. 27 
and 28. After about 125 Patrons and 
friends had satisfied the inner man 
the open meeting was called to order. 
The first subject, “Is it true that farm- 
ers have less confidence in each other 
than professional and business men 
have? and, if so, what is the cause? 
And why are not farmers called busi- 
ness men?’ was led by Bro. Thos. 
Wilde, who thought that farmers do 
not have less confidence in each other 
than professional and business men 
have and that farmers to be success- 
ful in the future must be business 
men. 

The subject, “Contrast the condition 
and influence of women of to-day with 
the condition and influence of women 
one hundred years ago,” was present- 
ed by Sister Lyda Martin. Mrs. 
Martha Washington and Mrs. Abigail 
Adams were cited as examples of 
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My dear Sir:- 


In reply to your late advice, am pleased 


to state that 
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I have discovered a reliable 


the dreaded consump- 
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ently hopeless cases have been permanently 


cured. 
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readers who would be benefited or cured, if 
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of my new discoveries. 
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noble character, but on account of 
their environments their influence was 
not as far-reaching as some of the 
women of the present day. Little 
Bertha Walcott gave a fine recitation 
entitled ‘Mollie.” 

Bro. S. Stauffer presented the sub- 
ject, “What is the best and cheapest 
method of building permanent roads 
in this section?” and recommended 
thorough work in the formation of the 
roadbed, the use of gravel, and the 
election of a competent and ambitious 
overseer of highways. 

The evening session was devoted 
mainly to the election of officers 
which resulted in the election of M. 
M. Smith, master; Mrs. H. J. Austin, 
lecturer, and Mrs. Bertha Smith, sec- 
retary. 

An exhibition in “flag drill’ was 
given by the young people of -Tall- 
madge Grange, which was very pleas- 
ing. Very flattering reports were re- 
ceived from the Subordinate Grange 
showing quite an increase in member- 
ship. The presence of two orchestras 
that were ready to respond when call- 
ed upon enlivened the meeting and 
helped to make it one that will be 
long remembered. The next meeting 
will be held with Olive Center Grange, 


May 27 and 28. 
SEC. 





PRINTED GRANGE PROGRAMS. 





The question of yearly printed pro- 
grams for Grange work has been no- 
ticed in these columns and the opin- 
ion of many Grange Lecturers and 
workers has been obtained upon this 








and also because more or less of the 
program must be changed on account 
of untimely topics or of the unwilling- 
ness or inability of members to take 
the parts assigned them. The failures 
of the yearly printed programs are for- 
cibly illustrated by the following note 
in Zion’s Herald, the leading denomina- 
tional paper of New England Method- 
ism: “After an exhaustive trial we 
have abandoned the practice as imprac- 
ticable and unsatisfactory. We have 
learned that the contents of a paper 
cannot be wisely forecasted for a whole 
year in advance, and that contributors 
cannot be relied upon to fulfill their 
well-intentioned promises. With new 
and unforseen contingencies constant- 
ly arising, the editorial management, 
in order to attain the greatest success, 
must be left free to plan and respond 
to the latest emergency. 

This is equally true of the Grange 
Lecturer who must be on the alert to 
present timely and interesting topics 
for discussion by the Grange. These 
will in a large measure be of a local 
or state nature or such as have refer- 
ence to the farm and the home. With 
a wide-awake, energetic lecturer, no 
Grange need be dull or its ex- 
exercises monotonous.—Lecturer WNa- 
tional Grange. 
point. It was found that a majority 
were opposed to the yearly programs 
because it is impossible to map out the 
best kind of work for so long a time, 





Double the Pleasure of a Drive 


A fine carriage doubles the pleasure of driving. 
Intending buyers of carriages can save dollars by 
sending for the large, free catalogue of the Eikhart 
Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., of Elkhart, Ind. 
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THE NORTH WALK MYSTERY. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN. 


[{Copvright 1897, by Will N. Harben.] 
(Continued.) 

“Until this afternoon at 4 o’clock,” 
was the reply. Hendricks took from his 
pocket a piece of paper and a pencil 
and hurriedly wrote a few lines. Then 


he put the paper into an envelope and 
addressed it. “Send it by a messen- 
ger from the first office,” he said, “I 
am going to take a room at a hotel 
over here, so as to be on the spot till 
I catch this thing by the tail. Go over 
and see how your office is getting on 
and then meet me at the hotel nearest 
the station. You know where it is, We 
passed it coming out.” 

“That will suit me exactly,” replied 
Lampkin. “Look for me.” 

“Take good care of Nebo, Johnson,” 
Hendricks called out to the man, who 
had gone on ahead of them. “So long, 
doctor. I'll see you later. I am going 
to get something to eat the first thing 
I do.” 


CHAPTER X. 

That afternoon Miss Hastings had a 
caller. It was Mr. Richard Hastings, a 
New York banker. 

“T am so glad to see you!” she ex- 
claimed impulsively as she came in- 
to the library and kissed him affection- 
ately. 

“I thought you would be,” said the 
banker, taking a seat. “I read the news 
at lunch, and my wife and I both 
thought it was my duty to hasten out 
at once. I presume you would like to 
come over to us. Your room is always 
ready, you know.” 

Miss Hastings moved uneasily in her 
chair. 

“Uncle, I don’t see how I could leave 
just now under the circumstances,” she 
said. ‘You know Alice and I are great 
friends, and it would be cruel to desert 
her at such a time when even her aunt 
is away.” 

Mr. Hastings gave her a cold glance 
of disagreement. 

“But,” he said, “suspicion has fall- 
en on the family. The papers are full 
of speculation and dark hints. I am 
sure your father would insist on my 
taking you home if he knew the situa- 
tion. I want to do, you see, as I should 
like him to act for me under similar 
circumstances.” 

“Suspicion has fallen on some one 
here?’ gasped Miss Hastings. “Surely 
you are mistaken. Why, who”’— 

“It is very vague at present,” an- 
swered the banker, “‘but it looks very 
squally for the son—what’s his name? 
—Ralph. You see, his father was heay- 
ily insured—more than $150,000, it is 
said—and the young man is his heir 
and badly in need of ready money. 
They say he is pretty wild and a sort 
of come easy, go easy chap, with a 
good many debts hanging over him.” 

“I don’t believe a word of it.” The 
young lady clinched her hand, and to 
give emphasis to her words almost 
stood up. “He may be—Mr. Benton 
may be in debt—most young men are— 
but he is the very soul of honor. You 
don’t know him. The public does not 
know him, else it would never dream 
of accusing him. The idea! It’s ab- 
surd.” 

“That may all be as you say,” re- 
plied the banker, somewhat nettled, 
“but suspicion has fallen on him, and 
until he has got from under it I do 
not intend to have a Hastings mixed 
up in it. Why, I have already been 
asked three times to-day if you are a 
relative of mine, and it has been em- 
barrassing to admit that my own niece 
is visiting a family about which there 
is so much unpleasant gossip. It is said 
that old Benton and his children never 
could agree and that they lived like 
cats and dogs.” 

“So they have even got that into the 
papers,” said Miss Hastings. “Nothing 
is sacred nowadays. I know this, uncle 
—Ralph—Mr. Benton—has had a world 
of trouble with his father, who was 
really losing his mind, and the trouble 
Alice has had with her aunt and her 
father has almost killed her.” 

“It is certainly no place for you,” 
said Mr. Hastings sternly, “and I 


have come to take you to your aunt’s. |; 


The morning papers shall at least‘say 
that you have gone. I will not have it 
any other way.” 

“You are not my guardian, if you 
are my uncle,” replied Miss Hastings 
with spirit. “I shall not desert my best 
friends at such a time just to gratify 
a whim of yours.” 


The banker grew red with anger. 

“You are in love with the young 
scamp!’ he cried furiously. “You need 
not deny it.” 

“I am engaged to Mr. Ralph Ben- 
ton,” was the cold reply, “and the en- 
gagement is as sacred to me as mar- 
riage. You will not now expect me to 
prove false at such a time.” 

Mr. Hastings took a deep breath. 

“Does your father know of this?” he 
asked. 

“No. Ralph wanted to write to him 
a week ago, but as he intended to go to 
Boston on business in a few days I per- 
suaded him to wait and see papa per- 
sonally.” 

“Well, you have got yourself into a 
pretty pickle is all I have to say,” re- 
turned the banker, rising to his feet. 
“You have too much of your father’s 
stubbornness to be moved by any argu- 
ment, so I shall not make myself ridic- 
ulous by persisting in trying to bring 
you to your senses. No young man of 
any true feeling would allow a young 
lady to-remain here under such circum- 
stances.” 

“He hinted to me only half an hour 
ago that it might be well for me to go 
to you,’”’ answered Miss Hastings, “but 
I told him it was my desire to remain 
with his sister, at least till some one 
could take my place as her compan- 
ion.” 

“IT shall write your father at once,* 
said Mr. Hastings. “If he should come 
over, I presume’”’— 

“I should not leave here now if all 
the relatives I have on earth should im- 
plore me on their bended knees,” was 
Miss Hastings’ ultimatum, and, white 
and red by turns from suppressed an- 
ger, Mr. Hastings left the house and 
stepped into a cab at the door. 

Miss Hastings sank into a chair, 
overcome with weakness from her en- 
counter with her uncle and the excite- 
ment of the past sixteen hours. She 
wondered what was to become of her. 
Of one thing she was sure, and that 
was that she would stand by Ralph 
Benton. Poor fellow! By this time he 
must know what the papers were say- 
ing. As if he had not had enough to 
bear without that! Thinking of Ralph 
reminded her that Alice might need 
company, so she rose to go to her. 
The door of Miss Benton’s room was 
not entirely closed, and as Miss Hast- 
ings drew near she recognized Ralph’s 
voice. He was speaking excitedly. 

“You are silly to tale on so,” he was 
saying. “Hendricks and his gang may 
search till doomsday and never know 
the truth. I have fixed that. Mont- 
eastle will help.” 

Miss Hastings paused. The carpet 
had muffled her footsteps. They did 
not know she was near. 

“T never had such an awful feeling 
in my life,” said Miss Benton. ‘Oh, I 
can’t stand it any longer! It will kill 
me!” 

“Bosh! Look at me. The papers are 
even going over my record and hint- 
ing that I did it, and yet I defy”— 

“Hush! Somebody will hear you,” 
cautioned Alice, and the door was sud- 
denly closed. Miss Hastings retreated, 
white and quivering, to the library and 
sat down again. She covered her face 
with her hands and tried to reflect. 
No; she would never entertain that 
thought. Ralph Benton was her ideal, 
her conception of all that was manly 
and noble in man. It might seem to 
others that he was guilty, but she 
would never believe it. And yet how 
strangely he had acted when he came 
down from his room just before the 
body had been found! And then the 
words which she had just overheard— 
what could he have meant? 

Miss Hastings happened to glance in- 
to a large pier glass which reflected 
part of the hall in the direction of 
Alice Benton’s room and saw Ralph 
approaching. It was the first time she 
had caught his face in repose since the 
murder, and the sight of it shocked her 
inexpressibly. He was white and hag- 
gard, and his eyes were beginning to 
be bloodshot. 

He came into the library, started 
slightly on seeing her and then ad- 
vanced, with a smile. 

“I am so sorry for you, dear Julia,” 
he said tenderly. “It is not often that 
a fellow gets his fiancee into such an 
awkward situation as this. As a rule, 
the great troubles come after marriage, 
‘not before.” 

“Your trouble is mine. It would be 
just as great if we were separated,” 
_the girl returned sadly. 

{ He nodded and turned his face from 
her. She fancied his lip was quiver- 
ing. 

“Do you know what the papers are 
hinting at, Julia—I mean about me?” 
he asked without looking at her. 

“My uncle was here just now and 
told me,” answered the girl. 





“IT am glad you are aware of that 





anyway,” Ralph.said. “I could not 
consent to allow you to remain unless 
you knew it.” 

“Nothing on earth could make me 
think you were guilty of such a crime,” 
said Miss Hastings, “and I intend to 
stand by you.” 

He sat down by her and took her 
hand in his. 

“I saw your uucle drive up, and I 
knew what he came for,” said he, 
“and if you had deserted me I should 
have given up. I could stand a good 
deal, but to lose you now, in addition 
to all the rest, would be more than I 
could bear. Really, I am in earnest.” 

Miss Hastings covered her face with 
her hands and heaved a deep sigh. She 
was thinking of the words she had 
overheard just a moment before. She 
wanted to ask him if he were not keep- 
ing back something from her, but such 
a question would imply a lack of faith 
in him, and she remained silent. Steps 
were heard in the hall. Some men car- 
rying large bouquets and wreaths of 
flowers were reflected in the pier glass 
as they passed to the drawing room to 
lay them on the coffin. Ralph followed 
her glance to the mirror. 

“Poor old man!” he said. “I have 
not yet realized that he is really dead. 
Sister acts as if she did not either. We 
shall miss the dear old governor in 
spite of all the rows.” 

The power of articulation seemed to 
have left Miss Hastings. She tried to 
speak. She attributed the failure to 
her mental condition. 

“Poor Aunt Martha!” sighed Ralph, 
releasing her hand. “‘It will kill her, 
I’m afraid. If you only knew her, you’d 
understand. She is peculiar, but she 
has been a mother to sister and me and 
has already suffered too much.” 

“Does she know?” asked Miss Has- 
tings, finding her voice at last. “Has 
she heard?’ 

“Not yet,” replied Ralph. “I tele- 
graphed Dr. Gibson at the sanitarium 
to keep the papers from her. I hope he 
will be cautious. It is on her account 
that we were so particular, but”—he 
reflected a moment—‘I forgot you 
don’t understand. Some day I shall 
tell you the whole gloomy story. We 
—we have our skeleton, you see.” 

“All families have them,” observed 
the girl wonderingly. 

“Ours is one, however, that can be 
done away with by a plentiful use of 
common sense, and sister and I are do- 
ing all we can in that direction. It has 
been uphill work, and now it will be 
harder than ever.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

That afternoon at 4 o’clock Dr. 
Lampkin called at the hoted desig- 
nated by Hendricks and was informed 
by the clerk that the detective was 
in his room and had left orders for him 
to come up at once. 

The room was at the head of the first 
flight of stairs. Lampkin wrapped. 

“Come in!” The doctor started, for 
the words seemed to come from the 
crack beneath the door. Lampkin 
turned the knob and pushed. The 
door opened about six inches, struck 
something and stopped. It was the 
head of the detective, for when Lamp- 
kin had looked through the narrow 
opening he found Hendricks on his 
hands and knees on the floor. 

“Oh, I beg pardon!’ he laughed, 
rising clumsily. “I forgot that I was 
blocking the way. Look out! Don’t 
step on that thing.” 

“What in thunder are you doing?’ 
asked the doctor, stepping cautiously 
over a black suit of clothes which the 
detective had carefully stretched on 
the floor. 

“Sh!’ Hendricks closed the door. 
“Old man Benton’s,” he went on with 
“T presume you think I am 


turned the doctor. 

“Don’t quote. Be original.’ 

Hendricks sat down on the side of a 
bed for a moment, his chin resting 
thoughtfully in his hand. Presently he 
rose and drew one of the sleeves of the 
coat downward an inch or so. 

“How’s that?” he asked. 

“How’s what?” asked Lampkin. 
“What are you doing?” 

“Want to get him fixed as much like 
we found him as possible. Hard to do 
without stuffing. For a little I’d rip 
up that mattress and utilize the con- 
tents. The more like old Benton it 
looks the slicker my brain wheels re- 
volve. Ideas, ideas, my friend!” 

“What do you expect to get out of 
that suit?’ 

“Two fifty at a second-hand store,” 
replied the detective. He burst into a 
little laugh and abruptly relapsed into 
intense thoughtfulness. ~ 

“I can see that you are deeply inter- 
ested,’ observed Lampkin. 

“Why, old sawbones?’ 





“If you were not, your joke would 
not have been so lame.” ; 

“Not too much interested to enjoy 
yours,” laughed Hendricks mechanicaj- 
ly. “Ha, ha, ha! One_on me.” He 
sank on his knees, took hold of the left 
lapel of Benton’s coat and examined it 
closely. 

“What are you studying that lapel 
so attentively for?’ asked the doctor, 

Hendricks turned the lapel back and 
exposed the underside. 

“See that pin?’ he asked. 

“Yes. I suppose you will take it as 
a proof of stinginess and”— 

“Nothing of the kind,” broke in the 
detective. He rose, opened the back 
part of his watch case and exposed a 
tiny shred of white paper. “I found 
that under the pin just now.” 

“Well?” said Lampkin. 

“It was there,” replied Hendricks. 
“There was a reason for its being 
there, but I can’t make it out yet. It 
is one of the half dozen inexplicable 
things connected with the case. When 
we know who shot the owner of this 
suit of clothes, we’ll know what this 
bit of paper means.” 

Lampkin sat down at a table, “Has 
anything turned up since I saw you?” 

Hendricks closed his watch with a 
snap and sank on the bed. 

You know I was hungry when you 
left me,” he began. ‘Well, I went to 
the kitchen. The cook, a colored man, 
rather talkative by nature, offered to 
give me a bite in the dining room, but 
I preferred the kitchen. It is the sink 
of household gossip. I got him started 
by giving him a plated ring with a red 
glass setting. I now know the house . 
from a to izzard. Old man Benton was 
dead against the house party. He 
hated Montcastle for some reason or 
other and had had a scrap with Ralph 
nearly every night for the last month. 
Jason confirms Jarnagin’s story about 
the quarrel between Mr. Benton and 
Allen and says~Allen is a snake in the 
grass and that he would not forgive an 
injury; that it would rankle, you know, 
and then rise and burst, so to speak.” 

“But you haven’t a particle of evi- 
dence against Allen,” said Lampkin. 
“The fact that he has quarreled with 
Mr. Benton, when the old man was in 
the habit of quarreling with all 
around him, would not count for 
much.” 

“You are right,” agreed the detec- 
tive, frowning, “but something in the 
air seems to promise to give me a clew 
before long. The whole case and all 
the people in it are buzzing round me 
at a terrific rate, like a swarm of bees. 
Do you know how we used to make a 
swarm of bees settle, doctor? We 
raised a frightful racket. lf these 
folks don’t look out, I’ll do that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T’ll make an arrest, right or wrong. 
Somebody in the lay out is keeping 
back something, and I want to know 
what it is. My progress is blocked. 
There ‘is nothing like the pressure of 
handcuffs on the wrists to cure lock- 
jaw. But I shall give them a ‘little 
more time. Jason tells me that Mr. 
Farnhall, Benton’s lawyer, is greatly 
disturbed about some important papers 
which are missing from thé old man’s 
desk. I am going to try to help him 
find them.” 

(To be continued.) 








Asthma and Hay-Fever Cure. Free. 
We are glad to inform our readers that 
& sure specific cure for Asthma and Hay- 
fever is found in the Kola Plant, a new 
botanical discovery from the Congo River, 
West Africa. Many sufferers report most 
marvelous cures from its use. Among 
others, Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, and Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, West Va., were complete- 
ly cured by the Kola Plant after thirty 
re suffering. Mr. Lewis could not lie 
own at night in Hay-fever season for fear 
of choking, and Mr. Combs was a life-long 
sufferer from Asthma. Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley, Iowa, writes that for eighteen 
years he slept propped up in a chair, being 
much worse in Hay-fever season, and the 
Kola Plant cured him at once. It is truly 
@ most wonderful remedy. Ifyou are & 
sufferer we advise you tosend your address 
to the Kola Importing Co.,1164 niger 
New York, who to prove its power wi i 
send a Large Case by mail free to every 
reader of the MICHIGAN F'ARMER who need 
it. All they ask in return is that when 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. It costs you nothing and you 
should surely try it. 
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THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 





OLEOMARGARINE PREFERABLE TO BAD 
BUTTER. 

In a recent issue of Leslie’s Weekly 
we find it stated that the Raines bill 
has caused no end of trouble to those 
who try to evade the law in the State 
of New York. 

It states that all sorts of complaints 
have been heard of the “spy system” 
growing out of the Raines bill and 
other liquor laws, and some of these 
have attracted a little sympathy from 
the public, but if the recent action of a 
State inspector of the Agricultural De- 
partment of New York is upheld we 
may expect a general outcry against 
official interference with domestic af- 
fairs. 

The astonishing fact was made pub- 
lic in a New York paper recently that 
a State inspector of the Agricultural 
Department had secured the arrest of 
a woman who kept a boarding house, 
on the allegation that he had visited 
her house, inspected her refrigerator 
and found in it a piece of oleomarga- 
rine which she was using for butter. 

If public officers have the right to in- 
vade private premises, ransack cup- 


boards and refrigerators, and seize |. 


adulterated food, whether it be butter, 
coffee, sugar, syrup, flour, or anything 
else, we fear we shall find our domes- 
tic comfort greatly interfered with. 

Oleomargarine, as it was originally 
made, and as it is still made, is much 
more fit for table use than some of the 
rancid stuff sold in the open market 
under the name of butter. No doubt un- 
wholesome oleomargarine has been 
manufactured, but we doubt if there 
be more poor oleomargarine in the 
market than poor butter. 

So far as adulteration goes, our teas, 
coffees, and spices are so commonly a 
mixture of cheap trash that none but 
the wealthy expect to use the pure and 
the best. The fact is that the oleomar- 
garine law was drafted ky politicians 
who thought there was a chance to 
tickle the farmers and get a few votes. 

The laws against food adulteration 
were adequate for the protection of the 
people, but they were never enforced. 
So the oleomargarine law was devised 
to pull the wool over the farmer’s eyes 
and make him believe that. he was suf- 
fering from ills he knew not of. 

This shows very plainly that the 
writer of the above extract either did 
not know what he was writing about, 
or else was paid to make a faise state- 
ment regarding the matter. At least, 
it shows profound ignorance, viewed 
from every reasonable standpoint. 

We have never before heard any law 
abiding citizen express indignation 
over the “official interference” with 
any other “domestic affairs” which 
were wrong in principle and fraudu- 
lent in design. 

Public officials have for a long time 
had the right to invade any premises 
wherein wrong doing or fraudulent de- 
ception was supposed to be carried on, 
and which affected other individuals. 
No. one should be allowed to sell or 
furnish any kind of food, represent- 
ing it to be what it certainly is not. 

The adulteration of food, which is 
used to sustain and nourish the human 
body, should be severely punished, for 
really there are few greater crimes 
than this slow poisoning process. The 
confession that only the wealthy can 
expect to secure and use pure coffees, 
teas and spices, states a fact thai 
ought not to exist. 

No human being should be forced or 
“tricked” into the consumption of im- 
pure or adulterated goods of this class. 
Even the poor laboring man does not 
knowingly purchase impure goods, 
but calls for, and generally pays the 
price of a good article, whether of 
spices or dairy products. 

We wish the sale of poor, rancid 
stuff (called butter) might be stopped, 
and the sooner we have some sort of 
inspection that will knock it out, the 
better it will be for all seer butter 
makers. 

But no one buys poor putter because 
it is colored, or because he does not 
know what it is. He who purchases 
poor butter does it with his eyes wide 
open, especially if he can detect the 
flavor of good and poor butter. No 
butter is ever sold, no matter how 
poor it may be, for anything else but 

butter, 





Oleomargarine is largely sold for 
butter, and being colored in the sem- 
blance of yellow butter, many custom- 
ers are deluded into taking it, although 
first class creamery butter is called 
for, and a first-class creamery price 
paid therefor. 

We do not say that oleomargarine 
is unhealthy, but it should be sold for 
just what it is—enforce the color 
clause and there will be a minimum of 
fraudulent sales—without the color 
clause it will be sold for butter, at 
highest butter prices. 

We, too, should prefer good oleomar- 
garine to bad butter, but we want 
neither for our consumption. Not 
even the manufacturers of imitation 
butter will eat their own product, put 
are consumers of the best creamery 
butter the market affords. 

As to the oleomargarine laws being 
devised by politicians to pull the wool 
over farmers’ eyes, we have no time 
to deny the falsity of such silly rot. 

We farmers know something of 
these “ills,” when we realize that, for 
each of the millions of pounds of imi- 
tation butter fraudulently sold at 
“creamery” prices, we lose the sale of 
just so much geneuine creamery but- 
ter at a fair market price. 

By the above writer’s own admis- 
sion, the former laws against adultera- 
tion of food were inadequate, as he 
says only the wealthy can expect to 
secure pure food, spices and dairy 
products. His-argument is too thin 
for us farmers to swallow, to say the 
least. 





LOW-COST BARNS. 





NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT FARM 
BARN. 


This barn is described in bulletin 
142 of the station, as follows: 

The barn is quite satisfactory. We 
would rather, however, have the silo 
outside of the barn, and have the space 
it occupies for other uses. The: large 
shed was originally a covered yard, 
all in one room, 50 by 70 feet. A plat- 
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FiG. 1—ELEVATION QF EXPERIMENT 
Fi:iRM BARN. 


form and stanchions for tying eight 
cows or young cattle has been put in, 
in line with the seven, which can be 
tied up in the barn basement proper. 
Just at the west end of the walk, in 
the basement, but under a_ shed, a 
Fairbanks Standard scale, weighing 
from one-half pound to 3,500 pounds, 
and with a platform 41-3x61-4 feet, 
has been in service over five years. On 
the south are two box-stalls, opposite 
the stanchions, and the same width 
of walk (ten feet) separates them as 
was made in the barn. The large open- 
ing, or doorway, has been moved fur- 
ther out from the barn and a nine-foot 
door put in at each end of the shed. 
On the west of the door, and opposite 
the two stalls, the walk and stan- 
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FIG. 2 CROSS SECTION. 

chions, are three large box-stalls. The 
alley behind the cows in the basement 
continues behind the cows in the shed, 
and, crossing the walk, or drive, at the 
end, passes the box-stall and a six- 
foot door, which opens out to the west, 
where is located a covered manure-pit, 
14x38 feet. To the right of the walk 
is a covered yard and _ watering- 
trough. At the northeast corner of 
shed stands the 12,000-gallon cistern 
which gathers its supply from the 
roof-gutters when it rains. This tank 
has been dry but twice in over six 
years, and one of those times it was 





necessary to draw out five or six thou- 
sand gallons of water in order to clean 
it out. The large stock which depends 
on this tank for supply, combined with 
the very protracted drouth, dried the 
cistern in 1896, but only for a very 
short time. 

The shed is high enough so a second 
floor put into the half nearest the barn 
gives a very large additional storage 
room, which is a little lower than the 
main floor of the barn and is reached 
from that floor by a large opening and 
an incline of about fifteen inches in 


four feet. 


Make | 


FIG. 3—FLCOR PLAN OF SHED. 

The interior of the large shed, hast- 
ily explained above, was planned for 
convenience and. simplicity. It may 
be taken as a rather rough model, it 
is true, of what any farmer can make 
for his own convenience and the com- 
fort of his stock. It is for this pur- 
pose barns are built and here is one 
fairly comfortable-—so plain in its plan 
and finish that any man who can read 
these lines can make a barn as good. 
The stalls are made of rough fencing. 
The floors are all clay, except the “tie- 
up,” where cows are tied to stan- 
chions. This floor is of plank, laid on 
cement grout, with timber to spike to, 
bedded at proper intervals. There is 
also shown in the end stall (Fig. 1), 
and enlarged with the cross-section 
(Fig. 2), .a primitive bow for tying 
cows. This method has been much in 
use. The parts are the “bow,” the 
“clasp” and the “wreath.” The clasp 
is shown a little too heavy. Any farm- 
er or his boys can make these articles 
if he can shape and steam the bow. 
The wreath may often be a twisted 
withe. The gutter is shaped in the 
clay, and some stones are used, then 
Rosendale cement, mixed with good 
sand in the proportion of one to three, 
and wet down and spread about one 
inch thick. 

The last additional convenience for 
handling cows at the experiment 
farm was a yard fence entirely sur- 
rounding the barn and shed and tank. 
Cows turned out can, by this addition, 
lie in shade or sun, and all have free 
































access to the trough, which is kept sup- 
plied with water for their use. Drop- 
pings in the yard are taken up on a 
barrow and dumped on the pile in the 
pit as soon as cows are tied up to be 
milked. Chickens having access to 
the yard and pit, keep down the num- 
bers of barn-flies to such an extent 
that no serious trouble is experienced 
from them. 

(There are some good points about 
these plans, but they would not satisfy 
us as arranged. The plan of making 





the gutter is a very good one. We also 

like the arrangement of yard and 

fence.—Ed.) 

QUESTIONS FOR “CREAMERY 
CRANK.” 





As I am a reader and a subscriber to 
The Farmer, I would like to ask 
“Creamery Crank” a few questions. 

How much middlings does the feed 
his pigs? He gives no account of the 
cost of production. How much was 
the cost for feed that he fed his cows, 
and how much did he deduct for cold 
storage, drawing milk, cartage, etc.? 

How long does he feed the young 
ealf milk from the cow, before sending 
milk to the creamery? 

Barry Co., Mich. ¥ 3. FF. 








Please mention that you 


WHEN WRITING TO saw their ——— in 
ADVERTISERS | the Micuiean Fanuge. 


GOOD POSITIONS 


graduates of 5 gg a ayy pete of 
eS Fr eniparaind, Ind. Tuition, full course, 
(time ted) including typewriting, $35; by the 
month $7. Good board $1.40; furnished room 25c. per 
week. Good demand for operators. Catalog free. 


EON ! 


Are you keeping 
cows for profit or 
for the fun of it? In 
either case the fast- 
er your profits in- 
crease the funnier 
it seems. Nothing 
can place your dairy 
on a_ profitable 
basis as quickl, 
and as permanently 
as can a SAFETY 
HAND SEPARATOR. Twenty cows yield 
greater returns with it than twenty-five 


without it- 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa., Elgin, Il., 
Dubuque, Iowa., Omaha, Neb. 


Save the COWS. 


General Cow Drink on_hand is cheap insurance. 
soc. each: $5 00 dozen. Circular free. 
MOORE BROS., Veterinarians, Albany, N. Y. 




















gin System. 


It will pay ¥ 


templating building a Creamery or Cheese Factory. 
Correspondence solicited. 


lowest prices. 


of Creameries 


ou to investigate our plans and visit our factories, if you are con- 


All supplies furnished at 





A MODEL CREAMERY OF THE TRUE SYSTEM 


True Dairy Supply Company, 


303 to 309 Lock Street, 


Syracuse, New York 


Contractors and builders of Butter and Cheese Factories, Manufacturers 


and Dealers in Supplies. Or write 


R. E. STURGIS, General Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 
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Mention this paper. 


HARROW; 


For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in one operation. 

Cast steel and wrought iron—practically 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., {ana 


CRUSHER 
LEVELE 






indestructible. 







Millin in, New Jerse 
83: Canal St., . Chicago. 
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Last week, in replying to an inquiry, 
we estimated the potato crop of the 
country as 176,000,000 bu. The final 
estimate of the Department of Agri- 
culture makes it 164,000,000 bushels, 
or 12,000,000 bushels less. These fig- 
ures indicate a very light crop indeed, 
and should strengthen the potato mar- 
ket materially. 


= 








The exports of condensed milk are 
steadily increasing. During the sec- 
ond week in January $20,000 worth 
was sent to London alone, while large 
shipments were sent to Liverpool and 
other English ports. The demand 
from European ports is also reported 
to be increasing. It strikes us there 
is more money in this to the milk pro- 
ducer than in making butter for: ex- 


port. 


Department showing the money in cir- 
culation in the United States give the 
total for July 1, 1896, as $1.506,434,966, 
and that for January 1, 1898, $1,721,- 
100,640. Nearly $100,000,000 of this in- 
crease was in gold, about $10,000,000 in 
standard silver dollars, and nearly $50,- 
000,000 in silver certificates. The gain 
in circulation is a direct benefit to pro- 
ducers of every class, whether manu- 
facturers, farmers or laborers, as it 
makes an easy money market and en- 
courages enterprises which would oth- 
erwise never be started. 





The final estimate of acreage, pro- 
duction and value of the crops of the 
United States for 1897, made by the 
statistician of the Department of Agri- 
eulture, was made public on Monday 
last, and is as follows: Corn, 80,095,- 
101 aeres, 1,902,967,933 bu, $501,072,- 
952 value. Wheat, 39,465,066 acres, 
530,149,168 bu, $428,547,121. Oats, 25,- 
730,375 acres, 698,767,809 bu, $147,974,- 
719 value. Rye, 1,703,561 acres, 27,- 
363,324 bu, $12,239,647 value. Barley, 
7,901,116 acres, 66,685,127 bu, $25,142,- 
139 value. Buckwheat, 7,171,836 acres, 
14,997,451 bu, $6,319,188 value. Pota- 
toes, 2,534,577 acres, 164,015,964 bu, 
$89,643,059 value. Hay, 42,426,770 
acres, 7,764,876 tons, $401,390,728 
value. Detailed information by States 
will be issued in printed form in a 
few days. The revision of the esti- 
mates of the acreage of winter wheat 
and rye for the present season is near- 
No report on tobacco 
will be made at present. 


WHEAT AND POTATOES. 





The peculiar conditions controlling 
these two articles in the markets of 
the country at present, are deserving 
of eartiest consideration by farmers 
generally. What the future course of 
the markets may be is certainly a 
most interesting question to the pro- 
ducer. 

In the case of wheat, values are 
above the normal of the past ten 
years, and whether they have reach- 
ed their climax and will begin to de- 
cline, or shall be maintained and per- 
haps advanced, are questions which 
the shrewdest dealers are trying to 
solve so they may be prepured to 
profit by the change. It is very ap- 
parent that the price of wheat has 
been advanced and upheld py the very 
heavy dematids of foreign countries, 
which heretofore depended largely 
upon nearer neighbors for supplies. 
The United States and Canada were 
about the only important wheat rais- 
ing countries which had a full crop. 
exporting nations, such as Russia, Jn 
dia, Argentina and Australia, had 
light crops, in some instances practi- 
cal failures. It was this fact which 
gave the United States such 2 com- 
manding position in the world’s mar- 
kets this season, and that position she 
still holds. But the world is quite a 
large place, and while we are expe- 
riencing snow storms and_ blizzards, 
other portions are in the inidst of har- 
vest, or preparing for it. Already 
hundreds of vessels are on their way. 
or have arrived at ports in Argentina, 
to be loaded with wheat for various 
European countries. [ft is a long way 
from Buenos Ayres to Liverpool, and 
months will elapse ere a load of that 
wheat can be available. But the fact 
that it is on the way alweys cuts an 
important figare in the market, as no 
one wants to be caught with stocks on 
hand when those vessels begin te ar- 
rive. The next country to he heard 
from will be Australia, and then In- 
dia. The high prices prevailing will 
cause the wheat grower and the ship- 
per to strain every nerve to reach the 
consumptive markets at the carliest 
possible moment, and we therefore look 
for a very heavy movement: of the 
new crop at the earliest date ponsible. 
If the crops in those countries prove 
to be good, then as soon as that fact 
is ascertained the tendency will be to 
weaken values. If, on the contrary, 
the amount for export is less than ex- 
pected, we may look for even a high- 
er range of values than prevail at 
present. Reports are so conflicting 
that it is difficult to draw any reliable 
conclusions. Those who know most 
about the crops are also the most in- 
terested in withholding information 
or giving out false statements. It is 
safe to set down the crops of the 
countries named as fair, at least. If 
they are, and the weather holds favor- 
able for the growing crop in this 
eountry and Europe, there must be a 
decline in values if stocks are _ not 
smaller in this country than generally 
believed. It is also certain that the 
area sown to wheat last fall in Euro 
pean countries and the United States 
was considerably extended, and that 
even a fair crop will give a large tota). 
Then the sowings of spring wheat will 
also be increased, probably to a great: 
er area than ever before, and the re- 
ection from high prices will be severe. 
To provide as far as possible for the 
contingencies noted above, every 
bushel of wheat available in this State 
should be marketed before spring. We 
cannot expect poor crops to help us 
out two years in succession, and the 
next crop should go into granaries 
from which every kernel has been sent 
to market and its value received by 


the State last year which contained 
two, three and four crops. It should 
be out of the way before the tew 
crop from the southern world knocks 
the bottom out of the market. 

Wien we come to consider the po- 
tato crop, there is less ground ro go 
over, and therefore a better opportun- 
ity to arrive at more correct conclu- 
sions. The chief point of interest is 
whether prices may be expected to 
advance between now and the date 
when the new crop from the southern 
states may be expected to arrive. We 
incline to the opinion that such an 
advance may be expected, and when 
it materializes the crop should be dis- 
posed of as rapidly as possible. The 
land put into potatoes in the southern 
states this season will naturaily be 
increased from former years because 
of the high prices prevailing, and 
they will be put in just as early as 
possible so as to reach the markets 
while they are firm, owing to short 
supplies. When they begin to come 
forward we expect the receipts to he 
larger than usual, and that they will 
surely affect values of the old crop. 
The market will probably each its 
highest point before néw potatoes be- 
zin to make their appearance, 

Looking ahead a little, it is véry 
likely that a large amount of land will 
be planted to potatoes nextspring, with 
the certainty of reducing prices very 
materially on the next crop if the 
jeld is fairly good. When potatoes 
are selling at 10 cents per bushel, it 
is safe to put in a good crop the suc- 
ceeding spring; when they reach 75 
cents, it is best to be conservative, 
and put part of the potato land into 
Some other crop. 


VALUE OF MICHIGAN LANDS. 

The favorable conditions which have 
attended farming operations in this 
State the past year have had the ef- 
fect of turning the attention of many 
to agriculture, in some of its various 
branches, as an avocation. The de- 
mand for farming lands has grown 
rapidly, especially in the last three or 
four months, as shown by the frequent 
letters received at this office inquiring 
in what sections of the State cheap 
farm lands could be purchased. , The 
change in farm lands from extreme 
depression in value, with no purchas- 
ers at any price, to an active demand 
at advancing prices, is one of tlre 
hopeful signs of the times, for it will 
be reflected in the increased value of 
every farm in the State, and restore 
a part at least of what has been lost 
in the past ten years. 

Inthis connection we wishto call the 
attention of those who are interested 
in agriculture, to the many advan- 
tages Michigan offers to the indus- 
trious and enterprising. Her position 
is a commanding one, and her facili- 
ties for cheap and rapid transporia- 
tion by lake and rail are greater than 
those enjoyed by any other State in 
the Union. Every part of the State 
is connected with the great markets 
of the country either by water or rail. 
or both, and the crops produced with- 
in her borders can be sent to the sea- 
board, or distributed over the great 
West, at a minimum of cost. Besides 
this advantage, the great iron, copper, 
salt and lumber industries, a part of 
her magnificent natural endowment, 
affords a ‘great home market for much 
of her agricultural products. Then 
her climate is such that no State in 
the Union can show an equal diversity 
in agricultural products. Whatever 
branch of agriculture a man may wish 
to follow—grain or stock raising, fruit 
or vegetable growing, or dairying—he 
ean find’ soil and climatie conditions 
within her borders peculiarly adapted 
to his requirements. And when his 











the grower. There were granaries in 





products are ready for market it will 


not require a third or one-half of them 
to get the balance transported to the 
points where they will command the 
highest prices. Many who left the 
State for the West during the past 
ten years have since regretted it. 4 
letter from a Dakota farmer received 
a few days ago said: “I formerly 
lived in Lapeer County, and I wish | 
was there now.” 

. Another point about Michigan is 


tien; schools and churches abound in 
all the settled portions of the State, 
and her educational system certainly 
affords grand opportunities to secure 
the highest advantages at the very 
lowest cost. There is no State debt 
on which interest has to be paid, and 
the fact that the government must 
“pay as it goes’ exercises a most 
wholesome restriction upon State ex- 
penditures. 

Take it all in all—soil, climate, prox- 
imity to market, natural resources, so- 
cial and educational privileges, low 
rate of taxation, and transportation 
facilities—Michigan’s advantages can- 
not be surpassed. When we add to 
this the fact that unimproved land 
is little if any higher than in the new- 
er western states, we cannot see how 
any one can afford to ignore her ad- 
vantages, and seek for homes where 
everything is new, and where every 
privilege will have to be paid for dear- 
ly before it can be enjoyed. 





American Trade says that a citizen 
of this country who visited Birming- 
ham, England, not long ago, found 
that in constructing the street trolleys 
there the rails were made in Pitts- 
burg, the cars in Philadelphia, the 
boilers in Erie, the engines in Milwau- 
kee, and the general electrical fittings 
in Schenectady. Nothing could show 
more clearly the great changes that 
have taken vlace in manufacturing 
than that Birmingham should be a 
customer of the United States for 
such articles as those mentioned. 





For the week ending January 15 
there were exported from this coun- 
try 33,895 bbls. of apples, as compared 
with 34,329 for the corresponding 
week of last year. The total exports 
to date this year amount to 682.763 
bbls. as compared with 2,215,163 to 
the same date Jast year, or over 1,- 
500,000 bbls. less than lust year. Last 
year there were exporied from De- 
cember 1 as many barrels as the en- 
tire visible supply this vear.. Prices 
in New York were around 1(5¢@$1.00 
per barrel then, whereas they now 
range from $3.00@3.25 and $3.50 per 
barrel, while for the very best grades 
$4.50@4.75 is being paid in New York. 
The same apples are selling in Lon- 
don for $6.00, or 25s per barrel. 


The montnly statement of the bu- 
reau of statistics shows that the ex- 
ports of wheat during the calendar 
year 1897 aggregated 109,809,328 bush- 
els, a gain of more than 26,000,000 
bushels over 1896 and of over 43,000,- 
000 bushels as compared with 1895. 
Wheat flour, however, fell off over 2,- 
000,000 barrels as compared with 1896. 
The exports of corn in 1897 were un- 
precedented, amounting to 189,127,570 
bushels, an increase of 57,000,000 over 
1896, which itself was a very heavy 
export year. The exports of provisions 
for the year, including cattle and hogs, 
showed a total of $171,524,766, as com- 
pared with $162,217,075 in 1896. The 
exports of cotton reached a_ total of 
$228,776,966 in 1897, as compared with 
$191,164,549 in 1896. It is the remark- 
able increase in these items, coupled 
with decreased imports during the past 
six months, which started the flow of 
gold to the United States, put more 





the rates of interest. 





this: She has an intelligent popula. - 


currency into circulation, and lowered _ 
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OF INTEREST TO OWNERS OF 
LIVE STOCK. 





There was recently decided by the 
Michigan Supreme Court a question of 
much importance to those who own 
live stock. The matter came up on a 
question of the power of the Live 
Stock Sanitary Commission to destroy 
cattle affected with infectious or con 
tagious diseases, :he particular cast 
peing that of O. W. Shipman, of this 
city, whose herd of Jersey cattle had 
been destroyed by the commission be- 
cause affected with tuberculosis. 
Twenty-eight head had been destroyed, 
and the owner offered $1 per head as 
compensation, while he demanded 
$2,000, the value of the herd. The Com- 
mission refusing to pay this amount, 
Mr. Shipman applied to the Supreme 
Court to compel them. In the discus- 
sion of the points at issue before the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Shipman’s attor- 
neys contended that tuberculosis is not 
a contagious or infectious disease with- 
jin the meaning of the Michigan live 
stock sanitary act and that the tuber- 
culin test is not sufficiently reliable 
to warrant the killing of cattle without 
compensation under the police power 
of the state, 

The court denied the application for 
a mandamus, and in giving ity reasons 
for so deciding, said: 

“The language of the statute pro- 
vides for the destruction of and compen- 
sation for diseased, and not sound, cat- 
tle. The Commission is the sole tribunal to 
determine whether the animals are dis- 
eased, and to ascertain the value, and is 
to be governed by the value at the date 
of appraisal. The only appellate jurisdic- 
tion provided for by the statute is the 
governor, whose approval of the action 
of the Commission is necessary. If the 
Goverror should refuse to approve the 
award of the Commission, courts could 
not interfere to compel him to approve 
the finding. The law has placed this 
matter in the hands of the Commission 
and the Governor. Their action is final. 

“Where a subordinate body has been 
vested by the legislature with the right 
to express its judgment and with the 
power to determine questions of fact, 
mandamus may lie to compel the body 
to act, but will not lie to compel it to 
act in a particular way. There is no 
sound reason in saying that under the 
statute the relator is entitled to receive 
from the state the value of his property 
at what it would be if unaffected by 
disease. This would be judicial legisla- 
tion, because the statute does not au- 
thorize the destruction of sound cattle. 

“If the Commission condemn cattle 
which are not diseased the State is not 
liable for the wrongful act of the Com- 
mission, Relator’s remedy in such a case 
-if he has any—is against the members 
of the Commission and not against the 
State.” 

While undoubtedly the decision of 
the Supreme Court is based upon law, 
and is in accordance with the powers 
given the State under its constitution, 
we cannot believe that it is in accord- 
ance with justice or good policy. The 
destruction of a herd might completely 
ruin a dairyman, and as such destruc- 
tion is for the protection of the public 
at large one individual should not be 
called upon to stand the entire loss. It 
is well-known that tuberculosis is a 
most difficult disease to diagnose, and 
a herd might be infected with it for 
years without the knowledge of the 
owner, yet he is punished as severely 
ag if convicted of a criminal offense. 
The result will be a determined effort 
on the part of owners of cattle to keep 
secret the fact that any of them are 
diseased, and thus prevent the stamp- 
ing out of the disease as was evidently 
the intention of the framers of the 
statute under which the Commission 
acts. The Commission will be reason- 
ably certain of employment for the 
next 50 years if its present policy of re- 
fusing contpensation for cattle destroy- 
ed is adhered to. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 





MACOMB COUNTY. 

The institute at Romeo was _ held 
at Smith’s hall Friday and Saturday, 
the attendance Saturday afternoon 
reaching nearly 700. John McKay pre- 
Sided and Roland Morrill was State 
‘Cnductor, President D. N. Lowell gave 
& hearty welcome, to which Mr. Mor- 
till responded. Prof. C. F. Wheeler 
talked of “Smuts of Grains.” After 
dinner James Lawson argued in favor 
of “Farmers’ organizations,” attribut- 
ing to them the greater success of 
American farmers over those of older 
Countries. Roland Morrill gave an in- 
structive talk on “Spraying; why, how, 
When?’ Mr, Morrill had a number of 
Views of various operations in his own 
orchard practice. 

In the evening ©. B. Kidder, of Al- 
Mont, gave his views as to “Which is 
Most profitable to the farmer, mutual 
or stock fire insurance?’ He argued 
that the former was operated for the 

hefit of insurers in case of actual 
losses, while the stock companies are 
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planned to benefit stockholders all the 
time. Roland Morrill made an interest- 
ing plea, “Better business methods for 
farmers.” 

Saturday morning B. J. Crawford, of 
Romeo, gave his ideas of “Potato Cul- 
ture.” Plows early, cuts seed accord- 
ing to price, treats with corrosive sub- 
limate if scab is prevalent. Uses wings 
on cultivator. Potatoes will shrink 12 
to 15 per cent, not one-thirf, as some 
claim. Plants in drills; dep.h may vary 
with soil, so would culture whether 
level or ridged. 

C. P. Goodrich followed with “A talk 
to young farmers.” He urged intelli- 
gent study of cost and proceeds, of 
methods and results. “Nothing but a 
farmer” should become an obsolete 
term. It is a high calling with which 
boys should cultivate satisfaction. He 
praised agricultural colleges for their 
instruction ‘in feeding, stock-raising 
and dairying. Mr. Lawson said if farm- 
ers do not profit by what fhe colleges 
do,it is because of failure to use ‘the in- 
formation they furnish. Geo. True 
sanctioned this statement. O. S. Bris- 


tol said the information he got there ! 


16 years ago was behind the times, 

A large number patronized the chick- 
en pie dinners below without money 
and without price, after which Miss 
Louise Miller, of Detroit, gave an in- 
structive “Talk to farm children,” us- 
ing corn as a basis. The ladies then 
adjourned to the Congregational 
church, where nearly 300 listened to a 
discussion of “Nature in relation to 
some problems of life,’ led by Miss 
Miller, and continued by Mrs. I. N. 
Brabb and others. 

Robert Gibbons gave an address at 
the Opera House on “Condition of 
Live Stock in Michigan.” He said the 
subject was of vital interest at the 
present time, and excepting dairy cows 
and hogs, live stock was not in as good 
condition as ten years ago. Beef cat- 
tle are badly mongrelized and the State 
is dependent on western stock. Those 
who would supply the demand for the 
block need to lay a new foundation. 
Many, however, do not desire to be 
exclusively dairymen nor beef makers; 
they desire a general purpose animal, 
which can be found in some of the 
Shorthorns and the Red Polls. The 
general purpose animal has a valuable 
place to fill. Special purpose stock is 
good only for the right men. Sheep are 
in better condition, and the market de- 
mands mutton and: both coarse and fine 
wool, Merinos are again coming to the 
front. The country needs double its 
present supply of sheepand wool. In 
swine there is more and better stock 
than ever before. Heavier hogs have 
given way to bacon hogs. It is not “corn 
and hogs” with us, but grain, fruits, 
poultry, dairy products, etc., with hogs 
to work up the refuse. Horses were 
passed over lightly. Stock-growing ig an 
important element of mixed _hus- 
bandry, both for its products and for 
maintaining farm fertility. 

C. P. Goodrich .in discussing “The 
profitable cow’ argued in favor of 
specialized stock, saying “take which 
side you like, we can’t do two things 
with the same animal. Farmers do 
not produce both beef and milk.’’ He 
commended the dairy as a means of 
conserving and increasing fertility, 
saying it is better to put a second or 
third farm on top of the present acre- 
age than alongside it, for it costs less 
to till and care for, anid yields larger 
profits. 

In the evening Prof. B. A. Hinsdale 
discussed “Rural Schools.” 


B. E. B. 
A ONE-DAY INSTITUTE, 


There was held one of the best one- 
day institutes at West Leroy, Calhoun 
Co., on Jan. 27th, that has been held 
in the county this winter. Everything 
went off in nice style and with dis- 
patch. The conductor, Hon. Wm. 
Ball, understands just how to conduct 
these institutes to make them in- 
structive to all. A great many ques- 
tions came up which were at once 
answered, and the county president, 
Mr. L. L. Harsh, complimented -the 
people for their promptness in the 
work. He said it helped the officers ‘to 
have the people attend to all questions 
without waiting to be called upon to 
do so. The ladies furnished hot cof- 
fee and a basket dinner which was 
much enjoyed. One enjoyable feature 
of the meeting was the excellent 
music furnished by the West Leroy 
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male quartette, which was led by our 
esteemed correspondent, F. Hodg- 
man. 

One new feature was brought up 
and that: was the poultry departmént. 
This has never been mentioned until 
this winter, when the writer looked 
up the matter, and it has been re- 
ceived with great satisfaction, and 
called out more discussion than any 
other topic introduced. 

There was a large audience, and 
nearly all joined the county associa- 
tion. Another year there will be a 
great interest at West Leroy, if they 
can get another one-day institute at 
that place. 

I have been around a good deal this 
winter, and I think the one-day in- 
stitute reaches more farmers than a 
two or three days’ meeting in one lo- 
eality. 

Cc. L. HOGUE. 
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Correspondence invit- 
ed. Nocharge for ad- 
vice as to curability. 

P. Harold Hayes, ML. 


CURED TO STAY CURED Buffalo, N. X. 


Iowa Farms for sale. $2 per acre cash, 
balance one half crop yearly until paid 
for. J. MULHALL, Sioux City, Ia. 


CHEAP FARM LANDS. 
4.000 Acres, located in the county of Iosco, 
near Tawas city. Soil very fertile, well watered, and 
easily drained. Part improved In asettled locality. 
Land produees very heavy crops of oats, timothy, 
grass, fodder corn, roots, celery, etc. Mutton sheep 
and cattle are doin. well on drained port ons. Has 
rail connection with Bay City, Net oit, Saginaw, 

and all important points north and south Also 

splendid shipping facilities by lake Will be sold in 
large or smal: parcels, at very reasonable prices and 

on ahs i terms. Write for particulars. 
B. TUTTLE, 12 Campau Building, Detroit. 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








A WOMAN’S PRAYER. 


Oh, Lord, who knowest every need of 


mine, 
Help me to bear each cross, and not re- 





Grant me fresh courage every day— 
Help me to do my work alway 
Without complaint. 


Oh, Lord, thou knowest well how dark 
the way; : 
Guide thou my footsteps, lest they stray; 
Give me fresh faith for-every hour 
Lest I should ever doubt thy power 
And make complaint. 


Give me a heart, Oh, Lord, strong to en- 
dure, 
Help me io keep it simple and pure; 
Make me unselfish, helpful, true, 
In every act whate’er I do, 
And keep content. 


Help me to do my woman’s share— 
Make me courageous, strong to bear, 
Sunshine or shadow in my life; 
Sustain me in the daily strife 
To keep content. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





READING CIRCLES. 

Our farming communities are mak- 
ing rapid advances along intellectual 
lines as the years go by. To be a 
farmer or a farmer’s wife is no longer 
a synonym for lack of mental culture. 
Literary clubs, reading circles and oth- 
er societies for improving the mind 
and storing it with useful knowledge 
are now too common to excite any 
comment. -Rural residents are fully 
awake to the necessity of keeping up 
with the times, both as regards their 
particular vocation, and also that of 
the world at large. 

One has but to attend an average 
farmers’ club or Grange meeting to 
be assured of the interest taken in 
matters relating to farm life in its 
highest sense, and in addition to this 
many of the topics discussed are taken 
from the great world of letters, and 
these are frequently treated in a man- 
ner which would do no discredit to 
persons of the most extensive learning. 
Surely no one can question the state- 
ment that among our farming popula- 
tion to-day can be found fully as large 
a proportion of really intellectual men 
and women as among urban residents. 
The world moves, and the farmer is 
advancing with it. Not but that we 
still have some illiterate ones within 
our ranks, but the great majority are 
of a class which believe in education, 
and you will find hundreds of them 
belonging to literary circles, reading 
clubs, or some similar society. 

Our readers have been prompt to 
give suggestions concerning clubs and 
reading circles, (two very interesting 
ones being described in this number). 
and these cannot fail to be encourag- 
ing to those who have no such advan- 
tages, that is it will help to stimulate 
them to start one in their own com- 
munity. I shall speak of two reading 
circles this week, which are both very 
beneficial to those undertaking them. 

oe os 4 > ca *~ a 

For best results one needs to follow 
a prescribed course of study, and this 
is most admirably planned by our Bay 
View Reading Circle, with which our 
readers are no doubt familiar. While 
it is better to organize a local circle, 
still the work can be done alone, and 
very great benefit derived. The work 
in either case is the same. All who 
join this circle are loud in its praise, 
and I can most heartily endorse it af- 
ter having myself taken the course. At 
a total expense of three dollars annual- 
ly, this grand course is offered. This 
includes the books necessary for one 
year’s study, the Bay View Magazine, 
fee for examination, etc. Any one 
year is complete in itself, if a full 
course is not desirable. 

The present year of this circle is de- 
voted to the study of the Germans. 
Next will be the French year, then the 
English, then American. The beauti- 
fully illustrated magazine, which is of 
itself a work of art, is published 
monthly during the study year, from 
November to July.. The course may 
be begun at any time, as the work is 
not arduous, a few minutes each day 
being all that is required. . It is bet- 
ter, however, that a beginning be made 
not later than February. 

Any further information regarding 





this course will be furnished upon ap- 
plication to Mr. John M. Hall, Flint, 
Mich., at which place is the general 
office. 

= oe * * cm * * 

Another reading circle to which we 
would call the attention of our readers 
is that furnished by our Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College. It is called the 
Farm Home Reading Circle, and em- 
braces five different classes, especially 
adapted to the different branches of 
farmers, as follows: Soils and Crops, 
Live Stock, Garden and Orchard, 
Home Making and Political Science. 

The books of the Farm Home Read- 
ing Circle are standard works of the 
various lines represented, selected as 
the very best of their kind. From 
time to time the courses are added 
to or changed, as seems advisable. 
Examinations are not necessary, al- 
though desirable, since if these are sat- 
isfactory a diploma is issued at the end 
of the course. 

This circle requires no fee for resi- 
dents of the State, the State Board of 
Agriculture having made provision for 
all necessary expenses of printing, 
postage, etc., and the cost of the books 
is the only one to be paid by anyone 
joining. The books are furnished at 
greatly reduced rates, and become the 
property of the member. 

To anyone living upon a farm, or 
depending upon farming for a living, 
this course must prove a great bene- 
fit, for the more we know of the great 
fundamental principles concerning the 
growth of plants, the fertility of the 
soil, and the successful cultivation of 
our staple products, the better are we 
prepared to grow them. Every farm- 
er boy may not be able to attend the 
Agricultural College, which fits the 
youth for this calling the same as the 
medical college fits the medical student 
for being a physician, or the theologic- 
al seminary prepares others for the 
ministry, but surely any bright lad 
with a determination to inform him- 
self, may join the Farm Home Read- 
ing Circle, which will open up to him 
the possibilities of his chosen vocation 
as he has never seen them before. 

A postal card addressed to Prof. H. 
W. Mumford, Agricultural College, 
Mich., asking for further information 
regarding this subject will bring a 
prompt reply. 

* HE ca * * * * 

Books are great educators. Let us 
encourage a taste for good literature 
on the part of the young. Often a 
little effort in this direction will be the 
means of establishing such a taste 
and prove a life-long benefit. Left to 
themselves people often drift into a 
line of literature which is positively 
harmful. True, some boys and girls 
have no taste whatever for reading, 
and every effort to establish this may 
prove futile. Yet it is surely worth 
jwhile to try, and by providing the 
right kind of reading and beginning 
in time, while they are still quite 
young, surprising results may some- 
times be achieved. 

I would. once more earnestly urge 
all who can do so, to take up one or 
both the courses above mentioned. 
The benefits derived therefrom will 
repay many times over the expendi- 
ture involved. 


A NICE LETTER FROM LIVING- 
STON COUNTY. 








As to making housework easier, well, 
I don’t know about that! I’m afraid 
I still have much to learn in that line. 
I agree with Mrs. Mayo’s remarks on 
slighting the ironing, no doubt many of 
you have heard her; but I don’t know 
how to get on with the dirt and dust. 
It takes lots of time to keep clean. 
(That’s true.—Ed.) I am one of those 
who are obliged to rest, and that takes 
time, too. I find a great many useful 
hints in the Household and would 
not think of getting along with it. 

I did not understand about that re- 
cipe for graham gems. Is there no 
soda? Mrs. English says nothing of 
it.—(None.— Ed.) 

Now, just a word about buckwheats. 
I use a third at least of graham, sifted. 
We consider them more healthful in 
this way. And do not use tins for the 
batter. I always use a gallon crock 
with a little paddle, and dip the batter 
with a cup. ; 

If any of the Household readers like 
a good story they will find “A Hardy 
Norseman,” and “Won by Waiting,” 
both by Edna Lyall, good reading. The 
last is not a foolish love story, as the 
title might imply. 

Does the editor allow pencils, or are 
Wwe expected to use pens? M. E. T. 

(Good helpful letters are acceptable 
whether written with either pen or 
pencil.—Ed.) 





ABOUT TWO CLUBS. 





In reply to M’s inquiry about clubs 
it may be helpful if I describe two 
which I have enjoyed belonging to 
very much. . 

The Pleasant Hour Club was organ- 
ized about three years ago. It consists 
of a dozen members. As we wives 
did not wish to monopolize the intel- 
lectual culture which we proposed to 
gain from meeting together, we invited 
our husbands to meet with us, and 
this they gladly consented to do. We 
meet once a month with each family 
in their turn, the ladies gathering in 
the afternoon, as early as convenient. 
In all the meetings past we have 
bravely promised to get something sol- 
id, but so far we have not gone be- 
yond the enticing field of poetry. 
Moore’s Lallah Rookh, Shakespere’s 
comedies, Mrs. Browning’s Aurora 
Leigh have all mingled their delights 
with the equally interesting (for us) 
topics of household economy, garden 
making, dairy work and the numerous 
other things that farmers’ wives must 
know. 

Then at six or a little after, the gen- 
tlemen arrive and the supper is serv- 
ed. This is furnished by the hostess. 
Our number making just a tableful, 
and as we all agree not to try to do 
anything elaborate, this is not so great 
a task as it might at first seem to be, 
and is invariably very much enjoyed. 

In the evening the gentlemen have 
charge of the program and name a 
leader from among their number. So 
far this part of our work has_ been 
Bible study, and has proven of much 
benefit. 

Now this is an outline of what we 
do, but as I read it over I feel that 
I have failed after all in giving any 
adequate idea of the really delightful 
times we have; of how strong our 
friendships have grown, or of how nice 
it seems to be able to feel that al- 
though we must all work hard for a 
living, we can, by a little effort, sat- 
isfy that natural, though often misun- 
derstood, longing for mental enjoy- 
ment, as well as social intercourse. 
But as The Farmer goes into nearly 
all the homes represented in our club, 
there are those far better fitted for 
this task than Iam. _ I hope the read- 
ers of the Household may have the 
benefit of a better letter dealing with 
the subject from one of the others. 

I will close the description by stat- 
ing that the nicest time of all was 
New Year’s, when the men furnished 
the banquet, doing the baking, getting 
all the dinner, washing the dishes and 
putting things away. 

The other club to which I refer 1s 
the Mutual Admiration Club. It 
meets whenever its members can get 
time. It has a president, a secretary, 
and five plain members. The program 
is always made out by the secretary, 
and invariably consists of a story by 
the president, a recitation by the sec- 
retary, and occasionally a solo is ften- 
dered by the most active of the “plain” 
members, while the others calmly sit 
with looks of mute admiration, gazing 
at their superior officers. Then the 
secretary makes out a report of the 
meeting which must include the story, 
written from memory. 

Now let me modestly say that I am 
the president of this club, while the 
secretary is a very. active, but lone- 
some little nine-year-old girl, who says, 
“there are other ‘only’ children, but 
they ain’t so only as I am,” and who 
little dreams that her mamma suggest- 
ed the club to keep her from teasing 
to go to the neighbors’. The “plain” 
members are four lady-like dollies, and 
a very willful grey kittie’ Just now 
the secretary is taking charge of a 
hospital in the corner. ‘‘These,” point- 
ing to four cheerful occupants of a 
wide bed, “are my patients; while 
this,” pointing to a wild-eyed, strug- 
gling bundle of grey fur in her doll- 
carriage, “is my impatient.” 

Well, I am sure, sisters, that I can 
heartily commend both these clubs as 
being practical and convenient for 
farmers’ wives, and wish you all as 
much enjoyment from similar ones as 
we get from the ones I have described. 

Let me say to Nancy Jane I only 
wish I might have had the benefit of 
her advice when my baby was nurs- 
ing, for she was so cross, and pale and 
thin until she was weaned and began 
to eat. Then she grew plump at 
once, and I came to the conclusion 
that she had been crying of hunger 
all those months. 

HOPE LONG DE FERD. 

(Mothers of restless little ones will 
feel grateful to our correspondent for 
the hint contained in her description 
of the Mutual Admiration Club. How 





much better her plan is than to do as 
so many parents do, let the children 
go to the neighbors’ every day. Such 
an example as this is needed in nearly 
every neighborhood.—Ed.) 


COLD DINNERS, 








Two of our readers have come to the 
aid of the sister who asked for hints 
regarding cold dinners. 

Flavia writes: For cold dinners | 
have always found that beans with 
catsup, mustard, or some of the vari- 
ous chopped mixed pickles always 
prove a relish. Cold meat of some 
kind, eggs, sandwiches made by chop- 
ping eggs or the remnants of meat 
and seasoning with salt,-pepper, but- 
ter, a bit of mustard or cayenne, and 
moistening with cream will furnish a 
variety in that line. A slice of sponge 
cake, heaped with whipped cream, 
also cornstarch pudding, makes a 
good change from pie. 

M. E. T. writes: I sympathize with 
Bessie 8. when she speaks of putting 
up dinners. ‘ This is the first year in 
a long time that I have not had from 
two to four dinners to put up for 
school children, but that is not so hard 
as putting up dinners for men. 1 
would recommend cinnamon rolls as a 
change. We often eat them for tea 
instead of cake. Perhaps tarts would 
sometimes do even for hearty men, | 
suppose there must be the inevitable 
pie. We have just had some dried ap- 
ple pies. I chopped raisins and put in 


spices, and really, they were almost | 


as good as mince, and probably more 
digestible. Molasses cake is good 
and much easier made than cookies, 
But, after all, there is still day after 
day to think of something for dinners. 
No wonder one gets tired racking the 
brain for “something to eat.” 





A correspondent asks for relief for 
chilblains which, she says, are causing 
considerable trouble in her family. 
Evidently she did not see the remedy 
prescribed for this annoying complaint 
which appeared in these columns not 
long ago. Essence of peppermint will 
give almost instant relief and prevent 
further trouble unless the feet  be- 
come again severely chilled. One or 
two applications will be sufficient. 
This remedy has_ proved efficacious 
when every known remedy has failed 
to relieve. It is also most excellent 
for burns and scalds. 





When baby goes out for an airing be 
sure the sun does not shine directly 
into its eyes. If too young to sit up 
shield the eyes carefully. The bright 
light is very trying to them. 


Young Womanhood. 


Sweet young girls! How often they 
develop into worn, listless, and hope: 
less women because mother has not 
impressed upon them the 
importance of 
attending to B 


physical de- 3 
/} 
ey 
16% | 


velopment. 
Y 
y . 











No woman 
is exempt 
from physi- 
cal weak- 
nessand per- 
iodical pain, 
and young 
girls just 
budding in- 
to woman- 
hood should be 
guided physical- 
ly as well as morally. \ 

1f you know of any young lady who 
is sick and needs motherly advice, ask 
her to address Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, 







Mass., and tell every detailof hersymp-_ 


toms, surroundings and occupations. 
She will get advice from a source that 
has no rival in experience of women’s 
ills. Tell her to keep nothing back. 
Her story 
is told to 


not to a 
man. Do 
not hesi- 

tate about 
) Stating de- 
tails that 
she may 
not wish 
to men- 
* tion, but 
which are 
essential to a full understanding of 





her case, and if she is frank, help is” 


certain to come! 





@ woman, 
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PATRONIZE LOCAL DEALERS. 


Huldah Perkins notices in her article 
this week a practice all too common 
in the country, that of sending away 
to some big wholesale store in Chica- 

o or elsewhere to buy goods. The 
advertising schemes bring these to the 
notice of the farmer. Perhaps he is 
flattered because of having tucked in- 
to his box at the postoffice a circular 
addressed to a “prominent farmer.” 
Then comes the showy catalogue, full 
of tempting bargains in every depart- 
ment, as Huldah says, “from a saw 
mill to a box of matches.” Everything 
is illustrated, and the pictures do rep- 
resent the things sn temptingly. The 
patterns in dress goods, the embroid- 
eries, the table linen, the handker- 
chiefs capiivate the women folk, while 
the men begin at once to compare 
prices quoted on groceries, harness, 
hardware, etc., with those of the local 
tradesmen and usually to the disad- 
yantage of the latter. The children, 
too, take a hand at it, and pick out the 
suits of clothes or the cloaks that they 
like best. And everything is so cheap, 
exactly as represented or your money 
refunded. Is it any wonder that, as 
frequently happens, good judgment is 
over-balanced by the temptations of 
the catalogue and a good-sized order 
forwarded, accompanied by the cash, 
of course. 

But, more than once, when the goods 
have come I have known of disappoint- 
ment. There is quite apt to be an 
“out” somewhere, and the all-satisfac- 
tory agreement beforehand to refund 
the money if desired usually fails to 
be carried out. 

Lucy Swift called our attention to 
this subject only a few weeks ago, the 
particular line of her attack being 
the agent who goes about the country 
soliciting orders for the firm which 
he represents, supplying the very 
things which our local merchants are 
trying hard to dispose of, and frequent- 
ly giving credit when the chances of 





.. getting money are pretty slim. 


Surely these, our home merchants, 
deserve our support. Let’s keep the 
money at home; not send it to swell the 
purse of the proprietor of the metro- 
politan department store who cares 
not one cent for anything else so long 
as he gets it. 

Then as for cheaper rates, while it 
would seem that these big houses 
ought to sell at a discount, the fact is 
their goods cost the purchaser who 
sends hundreds of miles for them fully 
as much as they would at home if 
bought in the same quantities and for 
eash. Any dealer will make quite a 
discount when the order warrants it, 
and after paying freight and other 
charges the difference in price is fully 
made up, and what promised to be 
such a bargain proves to be nothing of 
the kind, even if actual dissatisfaction 
does not result when the goods arrive. 

It is quite a fad in some places—this 
buying by order, or, where one lives 
uot so far away but that a visit to the 
city can be made personally. Not but 
that such a visit may result in obtain- 
ing some things at reduced prices if 
one haypens to strike it just right, but 
the unexperienced shopper is quite as 
apt to miss the bargains as to find 
them, and upon her return home and 
the expense of the trip being 
footed up see that she has actually lost 
money by the transaction. Profits are 
small on most staple goods nowadays, 
and for the average country purchaser 
it will generally prove more satisfac- 
tory all around to patronize home deal- 
ers who will sell just as cheaply as any 
one, especiuly if they know it is a 
cash deal. E. E. R. 


SINGLE WOMEN, AGAIN. 








I, too, heartily sympathize with our 
editor’s and A. H. J.’s views on the 
Single woman. I am glad that the 


dreaded stigma of old-maidism no long-, 


er exists, except possibly in some back- 
woods region, where the penetrating 
rays of the enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury have not pierced the heavy shade 
of old time customs, superstitions and 
cherished fogyisms of decades of 
growth. 

Doubtless the married state produc- 
*s the greatest happiness or the great- 
est misery in life for woman; and she 
who remains single because her ideal 
Was not realized was certainly far hap- 
Pier, far better off than the woman 
Who takes up with any old stick, any- 
thing that wears pants! And _ the 
girls of to-day are fully alive to that 
fact, and are supporting themselves in- 
Stead of marrying “for the sake of 
being supported,” where their affec- 
tions and tastes do not dictate a 
change to the formerly highly approv- 
ed Mrs. That prefix is “all right,” 
but it is no longer “the 
Whole thing,” the one desirable object 
in a woman’s estimation, 


It is‘rather amtising sometimes to 
hear married women theorize about 
marriage. They have “been there,” 
you know, and can tell all there is 
known about both conditions, single 
and married. One will tell about the 
“good times I had when I was a girl, 
and what a fool I was to get married!” 
Another never gets beyond the time 
“when I met Charlie,’ and the chil- 
dren’s various ailments or similar dif- 
ficulties. One family I know of con- 
sists of a man, his wife, and two 
grown-up daughters. The feminine 
members support this family, while 
the mighty man of the house keeps 
the sidewalk to “down town’ warm, 
or bosses the “women folks’ around 
when at home. And yet, strange to 
say, these women, though very nice, 
and sensible enough in other respects, 
think the world of him and run 
around the neighborhood relating the 
cute things Jimmy says or does, just 
as if he were a year-old baby instead 
of a forty-year-old, or more, man. We 
often laugh about them and my sister 
and I wish we could get the beloved 
“Jimmy” in our tender clutches for a 
week: or two, we’d paralyze him, and 
make him forget the all-important 
Number 1. 

Now, I suppose you all think that 
I @m one of those crusty old maids 
we’ve been trying to defend, or at 
least a man-hater. Not a bit of it! 
When I find the right kind of a man 
—who will give (or hoodoo me _ into 
thinking he does) 

‘The love that cheers life’s latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserved by virtue from declension, 
Becomes not weary of attention; 

But lives when that exterior grace, 
“Which first inspired the flame decays, 
And will with sympathy endure 

Those evils it would gladly cure.” 

I will slip my head into the matri- 
monial noose too quick, and then will 
come and tell you all about it, and ad- 
vise the girls “not to be so foolish as 
to get married,” or else tell what a 
good husband I have, accordingly as 
my marriage should be a_ success 
or failure; for you know, even when 
the greatest care is exercised, every 
precaution for safety taken, disasters 
will occur, ships will flounder, expedi- 
tions come to naught, ete., and the 
“new woman’s” matrimonial bark will 
suffer shipwreck just the same old 
way as her predecessor’s. 


Ypsilanti, MAB SORQ. 





ANOTHER METHOD OF MAKING 
GOOD BUTTER. 





I have been interested in the ex- 
pressed thoughts as regards the poor 
condition of dairy butter, and think it 
is indeed to be regretted that so many 
farmers’. wives make a something 
(any way to get done; anything so it 
will sell) they call butter, and I do not 
blame dealers if they do not care to 
handle it at any price. Yet there are 
always two sides to a story, and tlie 
sufferers in this case are those of us 
who do try to make good dairy butter. 

We live on a small farm, so cannot 
keep over three cows; not enough milk 
to sell, or enough to afford a creamery 
or separator. I tried some of the ways 
recommended in the Household for 
deep setting without such expense, but 
could not get over 30 per cent of the 
cream, though I have a very cool cel- 
lar and plenty of cold water, so had 
to go back to the old way of setting 
in pans. ‘ 

This is my method this winter. In the 
first place great care is taken in milk- 
ing, and the milk is strained through 
a fine cloth as well as strainer, into 
thoroughly scalded pans kept bright by 
the occasional use of sapolio, It is then 
put on slat shelves in a clean, well ven- 
tilated pantry, heated from the stove 
in the dining-room (odors from kitchen 
stove positively forbidden). After set- 
ting thirty-six hours it is skimmed ana 
the cream put in @ cool place until 
churning time (which is every third 
day), when it is brought to a warm 
room again to ripen and churned in a 
barrel churn. at a temperature of 64 
degrees at this time of year. It takes 
about one-half hour to churn and when 
in the granular state, the buttermilk 
is drawn off and the butter rinsed un- 
til the water from it is clear; then it 
is salted in the churn, one and one-half 
ounces salt to each pound of butter, 
and it is allowed to stand, after well 
stirred in, for half an hour or so. About 
a pound is then taken out at a time 
and pressed with the ladle only enough 
to get out the brine and make it firm 
before packing. Now, I would like to 
ask why butter made in this manner 
is not just as good as much of the so- 
called creamery butter? especially as 
in one instance I know of, where men 
go around through the country once a 
week only, even in hot weather, and 





buy all sorts and conditions of cream 
which they mix in some sort of tank 
and carry to their establishment, 
where, after some magical (?) process, 
it comes from the churn creamery but- 
ter and sells at fancy prices as such. 

But as to my own experience 1 do 
not often have any to take to market, 
as I could sell twice what I make at 
the door. My customers are mostly 
farmers who sell milk because it is 
more easy and they think more profit- 
able as well. They, however, think I 
ought not to charge more than the De- 
troit papers quote dairy butter, which 
is from four to six cents less than they 
think it all right for those to charge 
who use creameries or separators, and 
I know I take more pains than some 
of them. 

And now, while we are talking of 
grading dairy butter would it not be 
reasonable to grade creamery as well? 
as no doubt good dairy is as good as 
poor creamery. I hope those who have 
success in deep setting of milk will 
give us their plan more clearly; for 
instance, how long they let it remain, 
and if they cover it. 

ONLY ONE. 

(We know of several persons who 
have cabinet creameries with only the 
milk from three cows to care for and 
they seem to think them indispensable, 
even for that number. However, there 
ere others who have equally good suc- 
cess with the “shot-gun” cans set ina 
tank of water. If there was a loss in 
creamery of 70 per cent in our corre- 


spondent’s case there must have been. 


something wrong, for, with plenty of 
cold water, without ice, milk standing 
{twenty-four hours before skimming 
should have parted with nearly or 
quite all its cream. At this time of 
year, with no larger quantity of milk 
than that of three cows, all the cream 
should rise without changing the 
water, but in warm weather if there 


is no ice the water should be changed - 


for fresh after the milk has become 





cool, say, in half or three-quarters of 
an hour. Water needs to be between 
40 and 50 degrees in order successfully 
to separate the cream in twelve to 
twenty-four hours. Any one wio takes 
the pains our correspondent does can- 
not fail to make butter of the finest 
quality with open pans, yet we think 
she is deserving of a cabinet creamery 
and ice with which to operate it. We 
should not hesitate to class her butter 
&S superior to most of that turned out 
ty the creameries, “sight unseen,” as 
the boys say.—Ed.) 





CULINARY TERMS. 





Consomme—Clear soup or bouillon 
boiled down till very rich—i. e., con- 
sumed. 

Croquettes—A very savory mince of 
fish or fowl. made with sauce into 
shapes and fried. 

Croustades—Fried forms of bread to 
serve minces or other meats upon. 

Entree—A small dish, usually served 
between the courses at dinner 

Fondue—A light preparation of melt- 
ed cheese. 

Fondant—Sugar boiled and beaten to 
a creamy paste. 

Hollandaise sauce—A_ rich 
something like mayonnaise. 

Mayonnaise--A rich salad dressing. 

Meringue—Sugar and white of egg 
beaten to a sauce. 


sauce, 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





A cup of hot water drank just be- 
fore each meal will often greatly re- 
lieve dyspepsia. 

Long thin bananas are not so good 
in flavor as the thicker ones. The form- 
er are picked before they are fully 
filled out. 

Corned beef should be put into cold 
water and brought slowly to a boil, 
then simmer gently until tender, allow- 
-ng it to remain in the water until cold. 














ameline 


Themodem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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in need 





More Articles—Better Tools. A complete 
outfitof tools for Boots, Shoes, Rubber, Harness and 
Tin repairing. Combination outfits heretofore have 
not included half-soles, and some of the tools have 
been of inferior make. 

Our NEW OUTFIT will include 6 half-soles, which 
cost regularly from 45 to 60 cents, and pieces for 
patching. The awls, knife, thread, etc., will be the 
same as used by the best mechanics. The hammer 
is of polished steel, and everything to correspond, 
with full instructions how to do the work. 


ANYON Can Do Their 


Own Mending 


and save money. Our price has always been $2 
and that was $1 less than the same thing usually sold 
for, but by buying a large quantity and close figur- = : 
ing, we have been able to add about 75 cents’ worth @ 1 cacao: lidaahictaaicinca lia ar oc adciaied 

in extras and improved tools, and make the price DO YOUR OWN 


ONLY $1 75 SHOE.HARNESS & TINWARE REPAIRING 
‘ . 


COMBINATION OUTFIT 
soLD BY 
{ GC ! 
The No. 1 Outfit includes 1 adjustable Iron Stand MICHIGAN FAR MER nen 

for lasts; 1 Iron Last for men; 1 Iron Last for wo, 
men; 1 Iron Last for boys; 1 Iron Last for children; 1 Shoe Hammer (polished steel); 1 Shoe Enite, maple 
handle, 3-inch (best make); 1 Peg Awl Haft, leather top; 1 Wrench for same; 1 Sewing Awl Haft, 1 Sewing 
Awl; 1 Harness Awl Haft; 1 Harness Awl; 1 bottle Leather Cement; 1 bottle Rubber Cement; 1 bunch 
Bristles; 1 ball Shoe Thread; 1 ball Shoe-Wax; 1 package Clinch Nails for soling; 1 package Clinch 
Nails for heeling; 1 package cobbler’s Wooden Pegs; 1 pair men’s Heel Plates; 1 pair women’s Heel 
Pilates; 1 pair boys’ Heel Plates; 1 pair child’s Heel Plates; 2 pieces patching for men’s work; 2 pieces 
Patching for women’s work; ¥ dozen Harness Needles, assorted sizes; 1 Harness and Saw Clamp; 1 box 
Copper Rivets and Burrs; 1 Rivet Set; 1 Harness and Belt Punch; 1 Soldering Iron; 1 bar Solder; 1 bottle 
Soldering Fluid; 1 box Rosin; 1 piece Tin for patching; 8 pairs Half Soles, heavy, medium and light. 
Directions for use. Packed in wooden box with hinged lid; weight 20 is. e 

Every family should have one of these outfits. It will pay for itself many times over. 

Our price to subscribers only $1.75: our priee with THE FARMER only 82.7%. For the outfit 
and two subs. to THE FARMER, only $3.25. Sent free for a club of six subscribers at $1.00 each. 

Sent by freight. Address all ordersto THE MICHIGAN FARMER. Detroit. Mich. 


TRY IT FREE aliit’sa Howard 


for = ow in your own —_— and 
=e is pea That settles it. No better Guitars 
Meawoen Sapttee Sey or Mandolins can be made at any 


ar Machine for $19.50 

= rice. They are simply perfect. 
) ¢ 7 tatoo - Ra hirn TREE The prices? Very moderate—you'll 
be surprised. Ask rdealer. If 
he hasn’t them send for 128 p. cat. of 
allknown musical instruments free 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
107 East 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Cy VERS? 
158.164 West Van Buren sts i S17 


LADIES WANTED some “ss'to 810 per week. 
setae: Sea MAGBIRE COs 
Particna5 West 20th Street, New York City- | KITTENS See eee Soxtiactesten,tians. 
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MOTHERS Your Children cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sample free. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington,In. 


When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan ‘ 
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Barb Wire Fence Legal.—F. H., Mason, 
Mich,—1. Is a barbed wire fence a legal 
road fence?—We are of the opinion that 
a barbed wire fence four and one-half 
feet high and sufficiently compact to turn 
an animal, comes within the statute and 
constitutes a legal fence. 2. Will some 
cap be necessary ?—No. 

Husband ‘Takes No Interest in Real Es- 
tate of Wife Dying With Issue.—Subscrib- 
er, Bath, Mich.—Amarries. His wifebuys a 
farm in her name. A son and a daughter 
are born. The wife dies. The daughter 
dies when a few months old. Son will 
soon be of age. Who is heir to the farm? 
—The son. The husband takes no inter- 
est in real estate whatsoever. 

Increasing Natural Flow of Water.— 
T. N., South Lyon, Mich.—Your neighbor 
cannot increase the natural flow of water 
to your land to your damage without 
makins himself liable to amount of dam- 
age suffered. All land has a right to 
such surface water as naturally flows on 
it, but it cannot be increased or decreased 
by artificial means without giving a rem- 
edy for any damage svffered. 

Owner or Keeper Only Liable for Dam- 
ages by Dog.—F. F. G., Coopersville, 
Mich.—If a stray dog is seen on a certain 
man’s premises and around his buildings 
for ten days, during which time the man 
neither feeds the dog nor holds out any 
inducements to retain the dog, but clubs 
and chases it, could he be held for dam- 
age done by the dog?—No. According to 
your statement of the case, the man 
would be in no way liable for such dam- 
age, for he is neither owner nor keeper. 

License and Bond of Auctioneers.—M. 
H., Bancroft, Mich.—Is there any law in 
this state requiring a person who wishes 
to act as an auctioneer to have a license? 
—It is necessary to file a bond with the 
treasurer of the county in which one 
wishes to act as an auctioneer, in the 
penal sum of two thousand five hundred 
dollars, with two sureties. This bond is 
good for four years. In addition, cities 
and villages are empoweded to license 
auctioneers. Any person acting as an 
auctioneer of spirits or any goods from 
without the United States, without prop- 
er authority, is guilty of a misdemeanor 
and liable to a fine not to exceed five 
hundred dollars. 


Necessary Care of Animal—Negligence 
the Basis of Damages.—Subscriber, South 
Lyons, Mich—l. A hires a ram of 
B_ for a certain sum, nothing be- 
ing said about the health or life of the 
sheep at time of agreement. Sheep had 
good “are and was not exposed to any 
storms. Two weeks after receiving him, 
sheep was taken sick and in three days 
died. The animal had a cold when got- 
ten. Can A be held liable for the value 
of the ram?—No. A would only be liable 
if he had been negligent in caring for 
the ram and its death was due to such 
negligence. 2, If C hires stock pastured 
of D, nothing being said at time of rent- 
ing about care of the animals, is D re- 
sponsible for any loss by death or sick- 
ness?—No. As answered above, D would 
be liable only in case the death or sick- 
ness was the result of his negligence. 


Enforcing Lien on Animal.—W. H. G., 
Hillsdale, Mich.—Last May I took a 
colt to pasture through the ‘sum- 
mer at 25 cents per week. The man paid 
until fall. Then he told me he was go- 
ing away for two or three weeks and 
asked me to take the colt out of pasture 
and feed and care for it until he came 
back. I have not heard from him since 
and neighbors tell me he has gone to 
Chicago for the winter. He left no ad- 
dress. I do not want the colt but want 
to get rid of it and get my money. The 
man owns a house and lot. What can I 
do?—You have a lien on the colt for the 
expense of keep. If you wish to,enforce 
your lien you must proceed before a jus- 
tice of the peace the same as in an at- 
tachment suit. Take out summons, make 
return, prove amount of claim, take judg- 
ment and levy on colt by virtue of your 
execution, then advertise sale as in at- 
tachment proceedings. 


Spearing Fish Through the Ice—Claim 


‘Against a Railroad.—E. M. I., Bunker 
Hill, Mick.—1. What is the law as 
regards spearing fish through the 


ice?—Act 50 of Public Acts of 1897 makes 
it lawful to spear fish through the ice 
during December, January, February and 
March, excepting brook trout, rajnbow 
trout, German or brown trout, grayling, 
land locked salmon and black bass. This 
applies to all inland waters except such 
as are protected by ary local act of the 
legislature. 2. Decemb=2r 27 I ordered a 
single-deck stock car from railroad, car 
to be here by the 30th. Through mistake 
they sent a double-deck car and gave per- 
mission to load it. When we had it par- 
tially loaded the agent said he had heard 
from headquarters and they were sending 
a single-deck on the night freight and we 
would have to unload or pay double-deck 
rates. We used the double-deck car and 
paid double-deck rates. Is there any way 
to get the extra charges back?—Forward 
your claim, stating facts in detail, to rail- 
road and they doubtlessly will refund ex- 
tra charges. Otherwise your remedy 
would be by suit. 


b Che Markets. 


WHBAT. 














The market has again weakened and 
values are getting back to the point they 
started from.. It is claimed to be. the re- 
sult of manipulation by the Chicago 
clique, who force the market up or down 
through their enormous holdings of spot 
wheat. However, the higher prices 
brought out larger receipts in the north- 
west, and there has been less foreign de- 
mand for the past few days.. These fac- 
tors, with cold weather and blizzards, 


have been too much for the market at 





present. It will probably react again in a 
few days. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from January 10 to February 3, in- 





clusive: 

No.1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
Bw Soo chav abs s senbes 90% 8614 

gees Wee ahy UE ys 92 8 6 91% 8 
Ot; SERS DAG. eben teepke 91% 86% 
ty RARE eee 9% %om% i%8m% 
sath RGSS Rae em 90% 90% % 
, Micicccucsutawesne st 911%, 7% 87% 
Sar Rola taaiessiesod 9% j.91% 87% 
oe een nes 924, 92% 88% 
= ae 92% 92% 88% 
ae - 92%, 92%, 88% 
“¢ 93 93 89% 
* 934% 93% 89% 

, . i conans inne senhens 9414 94% 91 

see SE Ey Pe es 9 % 91 

: Dh waedctueitiac¥eees 953% 3% 92 
Oh. TS ah cehwbnninieinalbive 7 97 93% 
PG ckph cbasceasehase 96%, 96% 93% 
P\Miscbbwescseeeoreeee 92% 

© Bocawciesatsncecedes 9415 9414 91 
WD, 1 BiSepnccnshacndgecds 95 95 9114 
Fe ee ee SS 94%, 94% 90% 
Biceveesce hese aaree 935% 35, 905% 


“ 9 % 

The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


May. July. 
A ee ee tee te 9654 87% 
RS «inn syon ee cera sbher ones 96 86% 
DEE ncn poucatonnchibusennanee 945% A 
TOOERY  ....065's 95 8534 
Wednesday 9436 8544 
PIES, vo cane sce 0ccsccnsneesyse 8% 84% 





The visible supply of wheat on Satur- 
day last in the United States and Canada 
was 36,602,000 bu, as compared with 37,- 
153,000 bu the previous week, and 49,541,000 
bu at the corresponding date last year. 
The decrease for the week was 551,000 bu. 

Western receipts have been for four 
weeks 4,000,000 bu more than for the corre- 
sponding four weeks last year, and At- 
lantic ports have cleared 5,000,000 bu_more 
than a year ago for the same period, 

The Pacific coast reports light exports 
in flour and wheat. The growing wheat 
is in splendid condition, and the acreage 
reports show a large increase throughout 
the far west, especially California. 

The shipments of wheat from. the 
United States and Canada have increased 
36 per cent in two years, while those from 
foreign countries show a falling off of 57 
per cent in the same period. The ship- 
ments of corn from the United States to 
the United Kingdom increased 45 per cent 
over 1896 and 150 per cent over those of 
1895, and of oats 90 per cent over 1896. 

The Northwestern Miller’s Buenos 
Ayres correspondent writes under date of 
17th ult.: ‘‘We have had a week of rain 
since my last letter and there are mis- 
givings that some damage has _ been 
caused to the grain that has just been 
harvested, more especially as the harvest 
is principally done with headers. It is too 
early, however, to say what is the real ex- 
tent of the damage done both to wheat 
and flaxseed, as we must wait until the 
threshing returns are known. Then, and 
not until then, shall we know the 
real damage that was caused by the 
frosts, which it will be remembered, 
caught the grain when it was in the milk, 
and though <:here were only two frosts, 
yet these may have been sufficient to up- 
set the optimists’ calculations.” 

The Mark Lane Express of Monday, in 
its weekly review of the grain market, 
says: ‘Although the French wheat fields 
promise well, it is feared they are af- 
fected by rankness and weeds. Austro- 
Hungary is suffering from a plague of 
field mice and moles, which is spreading 
over the vast plains of the Leytha and 
Danube. The news from Russia is satis- 
factory so far as the Azima wheat of 1898 
is concerned; but the threshing of the 
1897 crop indicates that the yield is very 
small in the provinces, which have hith- 
erto been credited with an average crop. 
Large sales of Russian wheat point, 
therefore, to a very bad agricultural situa- 
tion, showing that Russia, while not in- 
creasing her total production, is becoming, 
through agricultural poverty, a prompt 
seller for cash after the harvests.” 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, February 3, 1898. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 


cece jt ae Cte ee $4.75 
SSO ESLER EEL SESE eGR eicds hauhcn, Reusveavcee 4.50 
PE POUND) «on ass cp wcnwaten devenan 5.25 
SNOW AUER neti pocui ies ssunck choenbase cake 3.75 
i). Ashbabksanpabsbhoees:|.wachaLeskk os eehurek 3.25 
WUE 3. Shinbs hc ako oven b aus beens <huche 3.75 
Granulated Corn Meal..............1.... 2.00 


CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday in the: United States and 
Canada was 40,581,000 bu, as compared 
with 41,789,000 bu the previous week, and 


21,938,000 bu at the corresponding date in, 


1897. Quotations on this market are as 
follows: No 2, 291%4c; No 3, 29%4c; No 2 yel- 
low, 2914c; No 3 yellow, 29%c per bu., 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 15,112,000 bu, as compared 
with 14,534,000 bu the previous week, and 
13,172,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations are as follows: No 2 
white, 26%c; No 3 white, 26%c per bu. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday lest was 3,840,000 bu, as compared 
with 4,002,000 bu the previous week, and 
3.554,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No 2 quoted at 49%4c per bu. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $12; fine middlings, $14; cracked 
corn, $13; coarse cornmeal, $12; corn and 
oat chop, $11 per ton. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 75@82%c per cwt. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Selling at $1.25 per 
bushel. 

CLOVER SEED.—N> 2 quoted at $3.10@ 
8.15 per bu for spot, and $3.15 for March 
delivery. No 2 quoted at $2.90@3.00. Al- 
sike, $4@4.50 per bu. 

BUTTER.—Market slow and dull, espe- 
cially cn common and fair dairy grades. 
Quotations are as follows: Creamery, 18 
@%c; faney dairy, 14@l5c; good dairy, 12 
@l13c; low grades, 9@19¢e per lb. Receipts 
increasing. 

CHEESE.—Quoted at 10@lic for full 
eream, Market dull. Liverpool is off an- 
other shilling, prime American being 
quoted there at 42s per cwt. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 34@3%c per lb. 

RUTABAGAS.—Quoted at 25@30c per bu. 









CABBAGE.—Quoted at 35c per doz b; 
dealers; selling at 10@15c per doz, or $1. 
per hundred on the city market. 

POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 6%@7c; 
dressed geese, 8c per lb; dressed turkeys, 
10@lic; dressed ducks, 8@8%c per Ib; live 
about 1@2c lower. 

EGGS.—Fresh receipts, 16@l7c; storage, 
134%@14%c per doz. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
84%4@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 54%@6c per Ib. 

APPLES.—Fair grade, $2.50@3.50; fancy 
fruit, $3.75@4 per bbl. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@13c per Ib for 
ordinary to best. 

BEANS.—Market lower; now quoted at 
85@88ce per bu for city hand-picked. 

POTATOES.—The cold weather has 
shortened up receipts. Now quoted at 65 
@70c per bu. 

ONIONS.—Higher, and firm at the ad- 
vance. Quoted at 80c per bu for Michigan. 

DRESSED HOGS.—Prices have _ ad- 
vanced, and quotations now are $4@4.50 
per cwt for heavy, and $4.75@5 for choice 
block hogs. 

PROVISIONS.—Market firm at advance 
noted last week. Latest quotations are as 
follows: Mess pork, $9.75; short cut mess, 
$10.50; short clear, $9.75; compound lard, 
44%c; family lard, 5%c; kettle lard, 6%4c; 
smoked hams, 8%4@8%c; bacon, 84@8%c; 
shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 5%4c; extra 
mess beef, $8.75; plate beef, $9.25. 

HIDES.—Market firm and higher. Lat- 
est quotations are as follows: No 1 green, 
8Y4c; No 2 green, 7%c; No 1 cured, 9%c; 
No 2 cured, 8%4c; No 1 green calf, 13%c; 
No 2 green calf, 12c; No 1 kip, llc; No 3 
kip, 9c; sheepskins, as to wool, 90ct@$1.25; 
shearlings, 30@40c. 

OILS.—Linseed and lard oils are firm. 
Latest quotations are as follows: Raw 
linseed, 42c; boiled linseed, 44c per gal, 
less 1c for cash in ten days; extra -lard 
oil, 42c; No 1 lard oil, 32c; water white 
kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 11%c; de- 
odorized stove gasoline, 7%c; turpentine, 
404%c per gal in bb] lots; in less quanti- 
ties, 45@47c per gal. 

COKFEE.—Revised quotations are as 
follows: Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c, fair 
lic; Santos, good 14c, choice 18c; Mara- 
caibo, 20@25e; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 23@ 
32c. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Friday, Jan. 28, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 328, as compared with 
223 one week ago. Market active and 
steady. $4.05 was high to-day for good 
butcher steers. Av 926 lbs, balance as 
noted. Veal calves and milch cows un- 
changed. 

Purdy sold Kammen 2 fat cows av 965 
at $3.50, and 6 do av 1001 at $2.80. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 6 mixed 
butchers av 718 at $3.40, and a cow 
weighing 960 at $2.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 9 stockers av 
630 at $3.50, and 4 cows av 985 at $3.00. 

Sprague sold Caplis & Co 6 steers av 926 
at $4.05, and 4 cows av 1133 at $3.05, and 1 
do weighing 1330 at $3.50. 

Oversmith sold Nicholson 5 stockers av 
712 at $3.70. 

Luckie sold Kammen a bull weighing 
720 at $3.25, and a steer to Sullivan weigh- 
ing 590 at $3.50. 

Richmond solid McIntyre 3 mixed butch- 
ers av 810 at $3.50. 

Roberts & Spencer sold Clancey 2 cows 
av 975 at $3.00. 

Spicer & M sold Caplis & Co a bull 
weighing 760 at $3.50, 2 do av 1250 at $3.25, 
end a cow weighing 1,180 at $3.00. 

Kalahan soid Regan 5 mixed butchers 
at 755 at $3.30, and 8 steers and heifers to 
Sullivan av 886 at $8.75. 

Weeks sold Magee 5 cows and bulls av 
878 at $3.00. 

Roberts & S sold Michigan Beef Co 10 
mixed butchers av 1138 at $3.35, 4 cows 
av 967 at $2.60, 8 steers av 881 at $4.00, and 
4 do av 1007 at $4.00. 

Brown & Y sold Caplis & Co 3 mixed 
butchers av 990 at $3.65, and a cow weigh- 
ing 750 at $3.00; also 3 steers to Mich Beef 
Co av 1033 at $4.00. % 

Roe & Holmes sold Kammen 7 mixed 
butchers av 998 at $3.00, and a cow weigh- 
ing 1100 at $2.75. 

McWithey & P sold Bussell 4 steers and 
heifers av 880 at $4.00, and 2 mixed butch- 
ers to Kammen av 635 at $3.25. 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 12 mixed 
butchers av 800 at $3.50, and 2 bulls av 
1525 at $3.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Magee 5 mixed 
butchers av 874 at $3.25, and a bull weigh- 
ing 1020 at $3.00; 18 mixed butchers to 
Robinson av 861 at $3.85, 4 do to Black av 
897 at $2.75; 2 (oxen and bull) to Sullivan 
av 1805 at $3.50; 8 mixed butchers to Fits- 
patrick av 1103 at $3.25, and a bull to Mich 
Beef Co weighing 1370 at $3.25. 

Fox & Bishop sold Fitspatrick 9 cows av 
1000 at $3.20. 

Patrick & Kline sold Cook & Fry 4 
mixed av 760 av $3.75, and a heifer weigh- 
ing 900 at $4.00. 

Erwin sold Caplis & Co 6 steers and 
heifers av 900 at $3.70, 4 cows av 1020 at 
$3.15, and 1 do weighing 1010 at $2.50. 

Shook sold Cook & Fry 8 mixed butch- 
ers av 702 at $3.50, and a bull to Caplis & 
Co weighing 1360 at $3.00. 

Johnston sold Bussell 3 heifers av 976 at 


Spicer & Merritt sold Heming 8 common 
butcher cows av 935 at $2.65, and 2 heifers 
av 585 av $3.25. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 1,197; one week ago, 
608. Market active and unchanged from 
above quotations. 

Pline sold Mich Beef Co 70 lambs av 63 


Roberts sold same 77 lambs av 83 at 


Judson sold Monaghan 25 mixed butch- 
ers av 87 at $3.40. 
— sold Robinson 45 lambs av 73 at 


Judson sold Hammond & Co 49 mixed 
av 131 at $4.10. 

Spicer & M sold same 82 lambs av 73 at 

4 


45. 
Judson sold Fitzpatrick 42 mixed av 96 
ze $4.10 and 92 lambs to Sutton av 76 at 


45. 

Pinkney sold Mich Beef Co 53 lambs av 
64 at $5.25 and 21 culls av 65 av $3. a 

Eddy sold Sutton 99 lambs av 93 at $5.55. 

Armspoker sold Monaghan 42 lambs av 
78 at $5.45. 

Spicer & M sold same 97 lambs av 64 at 
$5.25 and 97 do to Sutton av 68 at $5.25. 





Nixon & McM sold Mich Beef Co % 


rg av 70 at $5.35 and 14 mixed av 97 at 


Kalahan sold Fitzpatrick 32 lamb 
86 at $5.60. fr 
Me or & M sold Bussell 33 lambs ay 9 


at_-$5.60. 

ee sold Sutton 169 lambs av 79 at 
Fox & Bishop sold same 34 lambs av % 
t $5.40. 


HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 4,023; one week ago, 3,- 
833. Market opened rather slow and 
weak; later trade was active, and 
changed hands at prices averaging 2% 
below above quotations. 

. Harger sold Parker, Webb & Co 58 ay 
211 at $3.85. 

Luckie sold same 67 av 165 and 67 av 254 
at $3.85. 

Parsons & H sold same 74 av 206 at $3.85. 

Young sold same 65 av 185 at $3.85. : 

Spicer & M sold same 38 av 192 at $3.85, 

McCloughry sold same 61 av 19 at $3.95. 

McMullen sold same 21 av 180 and 66 ay 
210 at $3.85. 

Weeks sold same 106 av 163 at $3.85. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 81 av 188, 34 ay 
134 at $3.85, and 42 av 192 at $3.80. 

Kalahan sold Sullivan 23 av 122 at $3.70, 

Baldwin sold same 15 av 228 at $3.80. 

Richmond sold same 58 av 174 at $3.89, 

Brown & Y sold Hammond, S & Co % 
av 192 and 72 av 211 at $3.8714. 

Hauser sold same 67 av 242 at $3.8714, 

F W Horner, sold same 64 av 232 at 
$3.8744. 

Warren sold same 60 av 181 at $3.8214, 

Erwin sold same 38 av 154 at $3.82%4, 

Spicer & M sold Parker, Webb & Co 78 
Y 190, 49 av 182, 57 av 172 and 90 av 19 at 


a 


Roe & Holmes sold same 45 av 156 at 
$3.85 and 92 av 190 at $3.87%4. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 112 av 162 and 8 
av 212 at $3.85. 

Astley sold same 109 av 182 at $3.80. 

Shook sold same 21 av 164 at $3.85. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 70 av 78 at $3.60, 
46 av 161 and 50 av 187 at $3.85. 

Nixon sold same 74 av 211 at $3.8214. 

Stevens sold same 37 av 190 at $3.85. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 55 av 230 at 
$3.87144 and 92 av 156 at $3.8214. : 

Roberts & S sold Hammond, S & Co 2 
av 197 at $3.87%4. 

Pinkney sold same 25 av 209 at $3.8714, 

Horne & R sold same 72 av 224 at $3.85. 





February 3, 1898, 
CATTLE, 

Receipts Thursday, 423; as compared 
with 394 one week ago. The quality aver- 
aged better than for some weeks past. 
Market active. All sold early at strong 
last week’s prices. $5.00 was top price to- 
day for good shipping steers av 1,560; $4.3 
for good butcher steers av 1,150 lbs., and 
$4.20 for good butcher steers and heifers 
av 1,126 lbs.; but the bulk changed’ hands 
at prices ranging from $3.25 to $4.00; old 
to fair butcher cows, $2.00 to $3.40; bulls, 
good fat butchers, $38.35 io $3.55, fair to 
good sausage, $2.7 to $3.25; feecers 
and  stockers, $3.00 to $4.00. Veal 
Calves—Receipts, 73; one week ago, 8; 
active and higher; sales at $5.50 -to $7.00 
per 100 lbs. Milch cows and springers in 
good demand at prices ranging from 
$35.00 to $50.00 each; fancy would bring 
$2.50 to $5.00 per head more. 

Burden sold Mich Beef Co 2 steexg av 
1,150 at $4.25, 3 bulls av 1326 at $3.35, 14 
mixed butchers av 1004 at $3.30 and a cow 
weighing 1270 at $2.90. 

Hogan sold same a bull weighing 1370 
at $3.25, 4 steers to Nanguin av 887 at $4. 
and 2 heifers to Sullivan av 695 at $3.40. 

Robb sold Sullivan a good shipping steer 
weighing 1560 at $5.00 andi 19 good butcher 
steers to Caplis & Co av 982 at $4.05; also 
2 heifers to Cook & Fry av 920 at $3.60. 

Reason sold same a bull weighing 1170 
at $3.00, a canner weighing 880 at $2.00, 4 
cows av 1042 at $3.00 and 10 mixed butch- 
ers av 832 at $3.85. 

_ Clark & B sold McIntyre a bull weigh- 
ing 1,200 at $3.40 and a heifer weighing 800 
at $3.50; 2 heifers to Black av 9% at $3.80, 
and a cow weighing 1050 at $2.50; 3 steers 
to Mich Beef Co av 835 at $3.85 and a cow 
weighing 1140 at $2.80. 

en sold Black 2 heifers av 6% at 


Thorburn sold same 2 cows av 98 at $3. 
E O Knapp sold same 4 cows av 1107 at 
$3.00 and 3 heifers av 846 at $3.75; also 8 
Steers to Sullivan av 816 at $8.75. 
cee sold rhage 7 steers av 87i 
.85, 4 COWS av at $4. 
a 628 at Ses $4.00 and 2 bulls 
atric P sold Kamm igh- 
ing: 950 at $3.35. gets ins 
amoreaux & L sold Black 9 steers av 
908 at $4.10, 2 do av 1,035 at $4 
weighing 1,020 at $2.25. oe 
a Ng ye 2 bulls av 680 at $3.55. 
resnahan sold Fitzpa 4 
av 1,182 at $3.20. ae 
Hawley sold Costelo 2 steers av 885 at 
$3.75, 2 cows to Caplis & Co av 1,010 at $3.40 
and 4 steers and heifers to Rohm av 787 
at $3.75. 
a sold Caplis & Co 2 steers av 950 at 


Barber sold Black 17 steers and ifers 
av 856 at $3.85. ” ae 

Barr sold Fitzpatrick 29 steers and heif- 
ers av 824 at $3.90. 

Bray sold Sullivan a cow weighing 92 
at $2.40, 2 do av 965 at $2.75, 6 mixed butch- 
ers av 983 at $3.35, 5 steers av 864 at $3.9 
and 1 do weighing 770 at $3.90. 

Adams sold Caplis & Co 3 cows av 1,08 
tag and 17 steers and heifers av 830 at 


Ed Clark sold Sullivan a bull weighing 
1,360 at $3 
Black av 956 at $4.10 and a heifer weighing 
660 at $3.50. 

Lewis sold Mich Beef Co 6 steers and 
heifers av 783 at $8.80, 2 cows av 1,040 at 
$3.25, 4 mixed butchers av 940 ai $3.25 and 
19 steers and heifers av 833 at $3.80. 

Brewer sold Black 8 steers and heifer 
av 736 at $3.77%4. 

Taggart sold Mich Beef Co 5 steers and 
heifer av 1126 at $4.20 and a bull weighing 
1,620 at $3.40. 

Patrick & Kline sold same 8 steers a¥ 
ei at $4.00 and 4 mixed butchers av 757 at 


50. 

Weitzel sold Kammen 2 cows av 95 at 
$3.25 and i0 steers to Sullivan av 854 at 
$3.82%. 9, 

Van Buskirk & L sold Caplis & Co? 
cows av 1,920 at $3.00 and a heifer weigh- 
ing 650 at $3.50 


Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 14 steers 


and heifers av 874 at $3.85, 10 do av 98 


50, 3.good butcher steers to, 
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$3.85, 4 steers av 950 at ¥ ws 

at $3.00, 5 do av 1,082 at $3.25, 2 heifers av 
560 at $3.50, 4 fat bulls av 600 at $3.00, a fat 
cow weighing 1,230 at $3.75, and a canner 
weighing 790 at $2.00; 3 steers to Sullivan 
av 43 at $3.40, 1 do weighing 610 at $8.40; 8 
mixed butchers to Mich Beef Co av 1,08 
av $3.50 and 4 cows av 897 at $2.75. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 1,112; one week ago, 
1,196. Market active and strong to 5c. 
higher. Range of prices: Good to choice 
jambs, $5.40 to $5.70; light to good, $4.75 to 
35; good to choice mixed butchers, $4.25 
to $4.75; fair to good, $3.60 to $4.15; com- 
mon, $3.00 to $3.50. 
Thorburn sold Sullivan Beef Co 27 mixed 
putchers av 84 at $4.00. 

Reason. sold same 10 mixed butchers av 
5 at $4.00, 
oot Holmes sold Monaghan 97 lambs 
and yearlings av 70 at $5.00. 
Hawley sold Sullivan Beef Co 36 lambs 
av 82 at $5.50. 

Spicer & M sold Hiser 13 lambs av 90 at 


10. 
Weunnell sold Fitzpatrick 31 lambs av 86 


t $5.50. 
can sold Young 27 lambs av 87 at $5.60. 
Kalahan sold Sutton 19 lambs av 82 at 
5.45. 
7 sold same 13 lambs av 91 at $5.60. 
Lamoreaux sold same 56 lambs av 31 at 
$5.55 and 8 mixed to Young av 9 at $4.35. 
Bartholomew sold Sutton 47 lambs av 
84 at $5.55. 
Baker sold same 43 lambs av 73 at $5.50. 
Kelsay sold Fitzpatrick 18 mixed av 82 
t $4.50. 
Min & Holmes sold Robinson 66 lambs 
av 76 at $5.20 and 11 mixed av 1138 at $3.75. 
Van Buskirk sold Hiser 14 lambs av 71 


at $5.50. 
Lewis sold Sutton 10 lambs av 84 at $5.50. 
HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 3,271; as compared 
with. 2,895 one week ago. Average qual- 
ity not very good—too many pigs and 
light hogs mixed in the bunches. Mar- 
ket opened rather slow, later trade was 
active; all sold at about last Friday’s 
prices. Range: good mediums, av 175 to 
210, $3.82%4 to $3.90; yorkers, $3.75 to $3.80; 
pigs (not wanted), $3.50 to $3.70; stags, 1-3 
off; roughs, $3.00 to $3.35. 

Vreeland sold R S Webb 12 av 200 at $3.90. 

Barthaleenem sold. same 40 av 175 at 
$3.8744. 

Brands sold same 68 av 198 at $3.8714. 

Reason sold same 17 av 182 at $3.85. 

Kalahan sold same 30 av 173 at $3.8714. 

Clark & B sold same 10 av 173 and 26 av 
201 at $3.90. 

Horner sold same 14 av 173 at $3.85. 
Clark sold same 70 av 159 at $3.85. 

Estep sold Farnum 49 av 164 at $3.80. 

ae sold Parker, Webb & Co 93 av 144 
at $3.75. 

Bergen sold same 33 av 192 at $3.85. 
Jelsch sold same 84 av 211 at $3.8714. 
Kelsey sold same 44 av 200 at $3.90, 
Hogan sold same 55 av 164 at $3.80. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 67 av 187 at 
$3.77, 48 av 190, 60 av 231 and 78 av 172 
at $3.85. 

Knapp sold same 135 at 160 at $3.85. 
Bunnell sold same 90 av 138 at $3.85. 
Robb sold same 83 av 170 at $3.85. 
ime & Hclmes sold same 9 av 134 at 
Oversmith sold same 130 av 192 and 22 
av 204 at $3.85. 

Weitzel sold same 50 av 171 at $3.85. 
Davis sold same 104 av 128 at $3.75. 
Henderson sold same 55 av 172 at $3.80. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 85 av 178, 41 av 
164, 40 av 151 and 38 av 182 all at $3.85. 
Baker sold same 30 av 141 at $3.85. 
Hewe sold same 12 av 160 at $3.80 and 15 
pigs av 120 at $3.50. 

Thorburn sold same 28 av 134 at $8.80 
and 14 pigs av 90 at $3.50. 

Burden sold same 105 av 185 at $3.85. 
Lewis sold same 32 av 168 at $3.75. 

Mayer sold Hammond, S & Co 65 av 204 
at $3.8244. 

McHugh sold same 48 av 210 at $3.821%. 
a sold same 47 av 248 at $3.90. 

aggart sold same 65 av 190 at $3.85 and 
18 av 187 at $3.90. * 

Coates sold same 140 av 153 at $3.80. 
Hawley sold same 14 av 161 at $3.85. 
Bray sold same 37 av 182 at $3.85 and 11 
Pigs av 112 at $3.50. 
on H Howe sold Hitka 10 pigs av 78 at 
60, 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





East Buffalo, February 3, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Mcenday 
‘ast were 5,390; as compared with 4,708 the 
Same day the previous week, and ship- 
Ments were 4,400, as compared with 3,826 
for the same day the prev'ous week. The 
market opened with a fair inquiry for all 
desirable grades of cattle, with values 
Steady to strong on everything but plain 
medium weight steers, which were not in 
demand. Prime shipping and butchers’ 
cattle showed an advance of 5@10c as 
comparec with Monday of last week, and 
heavy shipping and export steers strong 
but no higher. The average of the re- 
ceipts were of fair quality, but not’ mary 
extra cattle on sale. The offerings were 
about all taken, and the market closed 
firm. Since Monday sales have been light, 
Most of the arrivals being through ship- 
ments. Values have held steady on all 
desirable grades of cattle, especiaily 
handy weight steers and heavy steers 
800d enough for the export trade. Quo- 
lations at the close on Wednesday were 
4s follows: ‘Export and Shipping Steers. 
—Prime to extra choice finished steers, 
1,400 to 1,475 Ibs, $5.10@5.25; prime to choice: 
Steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs, $4.80@5; to 
“dice fat steers, 1,200 to 1,400 Ibs, $4.60@ 
1198 good to choice fat smooth steers, 
110 to 1,200 Ibs, $4.45@4.60; green coarse: 
pe rough fat steers, 1,050 to 1,400 ibs, 
. ‘54.30, Butchers’ Native Cattle—Fat 
moth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 Ibs, 
Hrtasa fat smooth dry fed light st2ers, 
tht to 1,000 Ibs, $4.25@4.35; green steers, 
33 n to_ half fattened, 1,000 to 1,300: Ibs, 
nes 15; fair to good steers, #0 to 1,000 
8, $004.20; choles peek & th 
@4.00; fair to good fat heifers, $3. 
415; light thin half-fat heifers, $3 40ga0s, 
Sad. smooth well fattened butcher cows, 
pot _a fair to good butcher cows, $3@3.50: 
tumon old shelly cows, $2@2.75. Native 
ne kets, Feeders, Bulls and Oxen.—Feed- 
quaint e: good style weight and extr 
a ty, $4@4.20; feeding steers, common 
only fair quality, $3.60@3.90; good qual- 
Y yearling stock ‘steers, $3.75@4; stock 


weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.75@4; 
good fat smooth butchers’ bulls, $3.50@ 
3.75; fair to good sausage Lulls, $8@3.25; 
thin old and common bulls, $2.65@2.90; 
stock bulls, $3@3.50; fat smooth young 
oxen, to good lots fit for export, $4@4.50; 
fair to i * Says partly fattened young 


oxen, $3. 90; old common and poor 
oxen, $2.25@3. 

Thursday the market was steady and 
unchanged. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 22,200, as compared with 16,700 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 17,900 
as compared with 13,800 for the same ‘lay 
the previous week. The week opened 
with quite heavy receipts, and as the re- 
ports from eastern points were unfavor- 
able, trade was dull and slow, with lambs 
10@15c lower, and sheep from a shade to 
10c lower. Yearlings also showed a de- 
cline of 10c. Receipts were a good aver- 
age in quality, and the weather cold and 
favorable. One or two sales of small lots 
of lambs were made ‘at $5.80@5.85, but $5.75 
was tne top at the close. Yearlings closed 
at $5@5.15 for tops, and best sheep at $4 65 
@4.80 per hundred, Since Monday the 
market has braced up, and on Wednesday 
was active for ordinary mixed sheep and 
stronger for export grades, while lambs 
were in good demand and all of lc to 
15c higher for nearly all kinds; native 
lambs, choice to extra, $5.80@5.90; fair to 
good, $5.50@5.75; culls to common, $4.85@ 
5.40; yearlings, fair mixed to choice weth- 
ers, $4.50@5.15; native sheep, choice to se- 
lected wethers, $4.65@4.90; good to choice 
mixed sheep, $4.2@4.6U; common to fair, 
$3.85@4.15; culls to common sheep, $3@3.75, 

Thursday the market was quiet and 
easy at unchanged prices. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hcgs on Monday last 
were 83,060, as compared with 26,220 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 24,70, as compared with 
17,480 for the same day the previous week, 
The market opened with a liberal supply 
and a barely active demand. Values were 
stronger on nearly all grades than at the 
close of last week; pigs were slow, but 
good mediums were in active inquiry. 
The best yorkers sold at $4.05, and prime 
medium hogs at $4.05@4.0i% per 100 lbs. 
The market closed strong for everything 
but light pigs. Since Monday the market 
has held steady, and on Wednesday there 
was a fair amount of activity at prac- 
tically unchanged prices, The bulk of the 
sales were at one price for desirable 
grades of all kinds, with light lots below 
125 lbs and pigs still very dull of sale. 
Good to choice yorkers, 160 to 175 Ibs, $4.05; 
prime selected light yorkers, $4.05; mixed 
packers’ grades, $4.05; medium weights, 
220 to 240 ibs, $4.05; heavy hogs, 250 to 300 
lbs, $4.05; roughs, common to choice, $3.45 
@3.60; stags, common to choice, $3@3.15; 
pigs, good to choice, $3.85@3.95; pigs, skips, 
common to fair, $3.50@3.7. 

‘Ynursday the market was active and 
higher; yorkers, $4.10@4.12%2; medium and 
heavy, $4.10@4.15; pigs, dull at $3.80@3.90. 








CHICAGO. : 

Union Stock Yards, February 3, 1898. 
Cattle.—Keceipts for last week were 52,- 
557 head, as compared with 49,757 the pre- 
vious week and 42,30) for the correspond- 
ing we2k in 1897. Monday there was a 
fair supply of cattle offering, but very 
few of first quality. Tne demand for 
choice cattle was good, but common to 
fair, which made up the buik of the sup- 
ply, were weak and slow. As compared 
with a week ago good cattle of the same 
quality were higher, but other grades 
were barely steady. The top price for 
fat steers was $@5.0, and a large number 
of prime exporters sold around $4.80@9.10, 
with dressed beef stock, $4.70@4.80. The 
extreme range for steers was $4@5,30; heif- 
ers, $3.25@4.25; cows, $2.50@3.50; veal calves, 
$3.75@5.50 per cwt. Up to Wednesday re- 
ceipts this week have averaged about the 
same as last, and values have held pretty 
steady at the opening range. The few 
really good to choice droves of cattle ot- 
fered Wednésday were readily taken by 
eastern shippers and exporters at firm 
prices, but there was a slow movement 
in common to medium grades of dressed 
beef steers at barely steady prices. The 
range of prices between common and 
prime steers was very wide, the poorest 
lots selling at $3.80@4.00, while fancy lots 
brought $5.35@5.50. The great bulk of the 
cattle sold at $4.30@5.00, the average qual- 
ity being rather poor to fair, with far too 
many half-fed steers in the pens. -Can- 
ners were about l5c lower than last week, 
sales being made at $2.25@2.8, but fat 
cows and heifers sold very well. Bulls 
sold largely at’ $3@3.75, and veal caves 
were fairly active at steady prices. 
Thursday estimated receipts were 7,500; 
market strong to 10c higher; steers, $3.8@ 
5.40; stockers and feeders, $3.30@4.40. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 91,490, as compared with 71,936 for 
the previous week, and 64,076 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897, Monday trade 
opened active, with receipts about the 
Same as last week, and prices steady to 
strong as compared with last Friday. 
Sales were made at the following range: 
Mutton sheep (ewes and wethers mixed), 
$4@4.60; yearlings, $4.50@4.85; a few at $d; 
thin and common lambs, $4.80@5.25; prime 
fat native market lambs: $5.50@5.70. <A 
deck or two of feeding lambs sold at $5, 
and a small lot of clipped at $4.75. The 
market since Monday, under lighter re- 
ceipts, hag ruled active and higher on 
both sheep and lambs. Wednesday sheep 
sold at $38@3.50 for the poorest grades up 
to $4.50@4.65 for choice to prime flocks, 
fed westerns fetching $3.50@4.55. Year- 
lings sold at $4, 00, and lambs were in 
good demand at $4.50@5.75, few going be- 
low $5. Light weight sheep sold the high- 
est, heavy lots selling at $4.10@4.40. The 
best sheep were about 10¢ higher. 
Receipts Thursday estimated at 12,000; 
market strong and 10c higher on nearly all 
grades. 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 166,773, 
as compared with 166,09 .the previous 
week, and 157,1% for the corresponding 
date in 1897. Monday’s receipts showed a 
great falling off, but this was attributed 
to a snow storm delaying trains. Busi- 
ness was active all day, buyers being 
anxious to get a part of the small supply. 
Prices were advanced about 5c over Sat- 
urday’s closing range, and ruled about 
that much higher than Monday of last 
week. The range of prices was as fol- 
lows: Rough and common, old_ sows, 





eifers, common to choice, $3@3.85; export 


ers and good mixed, $3.85@3.90; prime me- 
dium weights, butcher weights, and ship- 
pers, $3.90@3.95; prime light, $3.85@3.90; 
light little pigs, $3.50@3.55. Receipts have 
been heavier this week so far, and this 
caused a decline of 5c Tuesday. There 
was a good local and shipping demand on 
Wednesday; and prices held steady at 
Tuesday’s decline. Sales were made at 
the following range. Rough old sows and 
throw-outs, $3.60@3.75; prime packers and 
good mixed, $3.75@3.80; prime mediums, 
butcher-weights and shippers, $3.80@3.85; 
light and light mixed, $3.70@3.80; pgs, $3.50. 

Thursday receipts were estimated at 16,- 
000; market active, generally 10c higher; 
light, $3.65@3.90; mixed, $3.75@3.95; heavy, 
$3.70@3.9; rough, $3.70@3.75. 


PREE TO MILLIONS, 


A Valuable Little Book Sent Free 
for the Asking. 


Medical books are not always interest- 
ing reading, especially to people enjoying 
good health, butas a matter of fact scarce- 
ly one person in tenis perfectly healthy, 
and even with such, sooner.or later sick- 
ness must come. 


It is also a well established truth that 
nine-tenths of all diseases: originate with 
a breaking down of the digestion, a 
weak stomach weakens and impoverishes 
the system, making it easy for disease to 
gain a foothold. 

Nobody need fear consumption, kidney 
disease, liver trouble or a weak heart and 
nervous system aslong as the digestion is 
good and the stomach able to assimilate 
plenty of wholesome food. 

Stomach weakness shows itself in a 
score of ways and this little book describes 
the symptoms and causes, and points the 
way to acure so simple that any one can 
understand and apply. 

Thousands have some form of stomach 
trouble and do notknowit. They ascribe 
the headaches, the languor, nervousness, 
insomnia, palpitation, constipation and 
similar symptoms to some other cause 
than the traeone. Get your digestion on 
the right track and the heart trouble, lung 
trouble, liver disease or nervous debil- 
ity will rapidly disappear. 

This little book treats entirely on the 
cause and removal of indigestion and its 
accompanying annoyances. 

It describes the symptoms of Acid Dys- 
pepsia, Nervous Dyspepsia, Slow Dyspep- 
sia, Amylaceous Dyspepsia, Catarrh of 
Stomach and all affections of the digestive 
organs in plain language easily understood 
and the cause removed. 

It gives valuable suggestions as to diet, 
and contains a table giving length of time 
required to digest various articles of food, 
prance may every person with weak di- 
gestion should know. 

No price is asked, but simply send your 
name and address plainly written on pnst- 
al card to the F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich., requesting a little book on Stomach 
Diseases, and it will be sent promptlysby 
return mail. 

















for Machines to weave your 
fence at 12c. to 25c. per rod. 
Strongest endorsements. Send for illustrated pam- 
phlet giving valuable information on fence building. 
Unparalleled chance for agents to sell fence and ma- 
chines Also wire tighteners and tension springs 
STANDARD WIRE FENCE CO. 
Canandaigua, N. ¥. 


CENTS 
EDUCATION A WEEK 


For $2 down and $2 a month, we give 
AN EDUCATION IN 


BOOKKEEPING 


Shorthand; English Branches; Pedagogy; Locomo- 
tives Steam, Marine or Gas E f 


Mention this paper. 


A COLLEGE 








Sani- 
Architecture; Sheet 


} An whoGU ARANTEED SUCCESS 


‘We have helped thousands to better posi- 
tions & salaries. Circular free; state subject you wish to study. 
t ional C d Schools, Box 866 Scranton, Pa. 














You may 
need a new 
one this 


5 Y; 
How Ss our Spring. 
id mistakes and secure the 
Roof ? :::: 
[SSS 


very best thing of the kind made. . 
Itis made in a var- 


Use Sykes “Old Style” 
IRON ROOFING. 

iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 

ndsome. ling sparks can’t fire it, *t 


it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are } se et. Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel Rooting Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, Ill. 


DAKIN & PENNOC Williamston, Mich., tanners 
) and manufacturers of Coats, 
Robes and Mittens. We do first-class work. Prices 
for tanning hides: All cattle hides from 20 to 50 Ibs. 
weight, Sc. per 1b., (no extra charge over 50 Ibs) ; horse 
hides, $4; dog and deer, $1. Salt all hides when taken 
off. Attach owner’s name when shipping. Address 
G. 8. PENNOCK, Williamston, Mich. 





When writing to advertisers pleas . 
tion Michigan Yormer. — 


Fiood's 


Are much in little; always a 

ready, efficient, satisfac- 

tory ; prevent a cold or fever, 1 & 
cure all liver ills, sick head- 


ache, jaundice, constipation, etc. Price 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Farm for Sale, 
[60-AGRE FARM, 


Two Miles from Romeo, Macomb Co. 


In one of the best farming local- 
ities in Michigan. 


Soil heavy. large living stream, 
house large brick, cost more 
alone than cost of farm; barns 
and outbuildings good, onl 
two miles from one of best cas 
produce markets in the State; 
entirely free of encumbrance, 
perfect title; will make a low 
price on easy terms of pay- 
ment. Address 


HOMER WARREN & C0,, 


58 Buhl Block, DETROIT. 


ne Old Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 


Ku TOP BUGGY FOR $22.75 


<=} Koad Wagons, $16, 50; Phetons, $37.50 
Nab Y) Surreys, $42.70. You don't’ pay for 
—— — ew received. Every- 

ni n Carriages. Harnes 

and Saddles in our Free Vehicle Catalogue. Bend fori ¢ 


logue. 
SEARS,ROEBUCK e (In 
Gen inked bee pape ta att 




















THE LIGHTNING SEED SOWER! 


="Guaranteed to Sow .rom 60 to 
80 Acres per Day (elther Horse- 
back or Foot), of Clover, Timothy, 
illet, Flax, and all Seeds of 
same nature. 











Will be sent to 
B any Postoffice on re- 
celpt of S1-S0. If not satis- 
factory, money refunded. 
Circulars Free. Agents Wanted. 
FRANZEN & BUSS, 
GOLDEN, ILL, 
REFERENCE: GOLDEN BANK. 


RIVERSIDE FARM. 
JEFFERSON, WIs., April 13, 1896.{5) 
Messrs. FRANZHN & BUSS, — | 
GOLDEN, ILL. 

Dear 81rs:—To-day I had forthe first time 
an opportunity to make use of the Lightning 
Seed Sower, which you sent me some time 
ago. It gives me great satisfaction to be able 
to tell you that your little machine has fully 
proven its merits. We were astonished about 
its working ability and the excellence with 
which it was done. In the next issues of the 
papers for which I write, I will give a more 
detailed report. Truly yours, i | 

Hans BuscHBAUER, Agricultural Editor. 9 


Is simple, strong and durable, 
sows all kinds of 

fectly even, saves % labor, 4% 
“| of , 30 years experience 
(sold cheap), price and circu- 
lars free. Add. Champion 
a) seeder Co., Urbana, ind 


AGENTS WANTED to solicit business 
for the State Mu- 
tual Cyclone Insurance Co. Only reliable par- 
ties who will devote a considerable part of their 
time to the business wanted. Apply with refer- 
ences to the SECRETARY, Lapeer, Mich. 


FARM FOR RENT. 


Near Romeo, Macomb county, 300 acres,all necessary 
buildings, under high state cultivation. Apply with 
references to 1000 Union Trust Bldg.,Detroit. 


FOR A ALE A GRAND BARGAIN. 
® One of the finest 160-acre 
farms in the State, two miles from Muir and four 
mileseastof Ionia. Price, $35 per acre with 100 acres 
of wheat in the ground. For further particulars 
E. B. HAMILTON, Muir, Mich. 


CANCE 












Cyclone €) GRASS & 





















30 years experience enables 
me to Scientifically treat and 
effectually cure Cancer and 
Tumors without the knife. 


3 {7-Page book sent free. Address Dr. L. H. Gratien ° 


Norfolk Bidg., 8th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati 





c EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - 


Practice in all co ; ons made anywhere in 
U.8.; 8 attention to law of the farm. 





ney for Lawrence Pub. Co. 





We Give Free 
82,70 Box of 





throwouts, etc., $3.70@3.75; prime pack- 


9 to all reliable readers of the MIcHIGAN 
KI N CG Ss S&S EE DS FaRMER who will do us the favor to sell a 
$3.00 lot ofour SEEDS. No Money Required; simply write that you accept this offer and will return 
seeds or send money for same in 60 days, aud we will forward 


are sold for us we will send you the $2.70 box. Isn't this fair? 


BOYS AND GIRLS ..-::. BICYCLES, WATCHES, GUNS, ETC., 


FREE BY DOING THIS WORK, azd we set you up in business without 
money in advance. Reference—CITY BANK OF RICHMOND. Write to-day. A pos’ 


T. J, KING CO., Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 


the $3.00 lot, all charges paid, and when same 


for a cent of your 
will do. 
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Porticultural. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





PRUNING ROSES. 

The secret of having nice rose bloom 
is vigorous growth in connection with 
proper cutting back. Roses are like 
grape vines, if you permit a large 
amount of wood to remain in the 
spring the strength of the sap will be 
so divided that the result will be a 
weakly growth incapable of producing 
large beautiful roses. Cut back se- 
verely in the spring, after severe 
weather is past and before the buds 
swell, and the new shoots will push 
strong and vigorous, and the flowers 
will be large and perfect. If the 
growth last year was meagre and un- 
satisfactory, then the soil is poor, or 
some conditions of health and vigor 
have been neglected. If the bushes 
stand in sod, the sod should be loos- 
ened and destroyed with a pick, or 
a spading fork, and a quantity of 
manure worked in. Cattle manure 
dropped late last fall in the pasture 
may be gathered, and half a bushel 
applied in a circle of two feet to each 
bush. Roses seem to succeed best in 
a clay loam, and if the soil is very 
sandy it will pay to work in some clay 
each spring until the nature of the 
soil is changed. As the clay does not 
waste from year to year, whatever is 


applied is a permanent factor in the, 


soil composition. 
CLIMBING OR PILLAR ROSES. 

The so-called climbing roses, like 
Baltimore Belle, Queen of the Prairies, 
ete., also do better to cut out a large 
amount of old wood, throwing the 
strength of growth into a few canes. 
I have seen a strong bush in which 
the growth was gradually thrown into 
one main stem, which in three years’ 
time reached a length of forty feet, be- 
ing trained to the cornice of a porch 
about nine feet from the ground and 
then led along under the projecting 
eaves more than thirty feet, the porch 
being along two sides of the house. 
The third year the display was beau- 
tiful, the small spray along the whole 
length of the vine being a wreath of 
bloom. I have a sirong bush of Bal- 
timore Belle standing by a porch which 
has a good many shoots more than a 
dozen feet long, the pruning being 
neglected last year, and I believe this 
coming summer I can make a few 
shoots grow to the length of twenty 
feet from near the end of these canes. 
What a magnificent barber’s pole could 
be madeby training halfadozen shoots 
thirty feet long around a pole of that 
hight in connection with an equal 
number of canes of Prairie Queen. It 
is not at all difficult to get a growth 
in this class of roses of fifteen or 
eighteen feet where all but from three 
to six shoots are pinched out at the 
bottom when growth commences, and 
if these are trained around a sturdy 
pillar, or even a tree stump, they will 

make a beautiful show and fill the mis- 
sion for which they seemed designed. 
The only real climbing roses are those 
of the Eglantine class, called when I 
was a boy, the Michigan Roses. The 
house where I was born and passed 
my childhood was never painted, and 
my mother covered the unsightly clap- 
boards with various vines. At the 
northeast corner was a trumpet creep- 
er, which fastened itself to the clap- 
boards and wandered all over the up- 
per east end and over the roof. At 
the southeast corner was a Single 
Eglantine, which pushed its way 
among the branches of the creeper 
until it not only made an upright 
growth of fourteen feet, but pushed 
horizontally across the end of the 
building twenty feet more. Its vigor 
was wonderful and it bore thousands 
of flowers of the most exquisite fra- 
grance. It thrived astonishingly for 
a dozen or more years, when a severe 
winter which killed grape vines and 
peach trees, cut it down to the ground, 
which seemed to dishearten it, and it 
led a sickly existence for three or four 
years, when it died outright. 

OTHER CLIMBERS. 

Very pretty dwarf trees may be 
made of the trumpet creeper and Chi- 
nese Wistaria by planting them where 
wanted and forcing them into vigor- 
ous growth for three years, until they 
have established a strong root. system. 
Then cut them back to near the ground 
in March, and permit about five buds 
to start, which will make long thrifty 
shoots during the summer. 

Drive a strong stake of some durable 
wood like chestnut, oak, or locust, and 
train the shoots spirally around it. 


Let the stake be six or seven feet high 
and when the shoots reach the top 
pinch the ends and let lateral branches 
form, Continue the pinching each 
year, making the growth confine itself 
to a limited area, and by the time the 
stake rots away—say a dozen years— 
the spiral stems will have become self- 
supporting and the result will be a 
miniature tree. The Wistaria will be 
a mass of blue in June and the trumpet 
vine (bignonoa) will be covered with 
its yellow trumpets through July and 
August. 
DISH-RAG GOURD. 

Last spring a friend of the writer, a 
passenger conductor on a line leading 
out of Pittsburg, had a car of Chinese 
passengers. In transferring their 
luggage a number of black seeds 
dropped out, and my friend picked 
them up. They resembled watermelon 
seeds and he planted them alongside 
a fence of wire netting. He is quite 
a gardener, and he and I watched 
their growth with great curiosity. 
When growing, the vines resembled cu- 
cumber vines and they climbed the 
fence, and my friend trained them 
along, the tendrils clasping so as to be 
self-supporting. They finally fruited 
and hung that wire fence with curi- 
ous looking bottle-shaped fruits of a 
character totally new to either of us. 
He gave me one and I kept it until 
it decayed, when I extracted the seeds 
to plant next year. I was on the 
point of writing to some veteran seeds- 
man or botanist for the name, when I 
attended the State Horticultural meet- 
ing, and there found our curious cu- 
cumber exhibited in a_ collection of 
gourds. It was the so-called dish- 
rag gourd. The center is a spongy 
fibrous growth which, when ripe, may 
be used as a dish-rag, it being very 
tough as well as pliable. I have seen 
something similar in use in bath hous- 
es in place of sponges. 

L. B. PIERCE. 





ABOUT ROOT-PRUNING. 


Nearly all my life I have taken great 
pains -to avoid injuring the roots of 
trees or plants that were to be trans- 
planted, considering the ideal method 
to be the saving of every root and 
fibre. Years ago I found that straw- 
berry plants would do better if the 
roots were shortened to one-half or 
one-fourth the original length. Later 
I found that in planting grapevines 
they would do just as well with the 
roots cut back to an inch, as they 
would with roots a yard long. All 
this prepared me to look with some 
favor on Mr. Stringfellow’s method of 
cutting nearly all the roots off from 
trees at the time of transplanting. 
His articles were copied quite exten- 
sively some two years ago, and many 
prominent horticulturists put them- 
selves on record as having no faith in 
the new theory. It is now two years 
since “The New Horticulture” ap- 
peared, and all who desired to do so 
have had an opportunity to experi- 
ment and satisfy themselves. Doubt- 
less many have done so. I am more 
and more convinced that Mr. String- 
fellow is correct. If I were planting 
1,000 fruit trees, every one would be 
treated as he advises. 

Last year (1896) I planted peach, ap- 
ple and plum trees, about a dozen in 
all. The roots were cut back so se- 
verely that they were little more than 
cuttings. Every one made a satisfac- 
tory growth. Peach trees one year 
from the seed made over 50 feet of 
wood. This was on high, sandy soil, 
only moderately rich and the trees 
had no mulching or watering. 

Last spring I dug up about 70 plum 
trees that had come up as suckers un- 
der large, bearing trees. These were 
from two to five or six years of age— 
some as large as a fork handle. All 
were cut back to two or three feet, and 
the roots to a few inches. They were 
:set on high, gravelly land and had but 
ordinary care, and not one failed. 
Many of them had shoots over three 
feet in length. 

In the same soil I planted nearly 
100 trees, apple, plum and quince, 
two and three years old. They came 
over 600 miles, and were weeks in 
transit. Most of these made a re- 
markable growth. Every tree, that 
was in fair condition when planted, 
lived. The soil was made very firm 
about the roots at the time of trans- 
planting. This is one ofthe condi- 
tions of success. 

When we consider that a root-graft 
consisting of a two-inch root united 
to a four-inch scion always grows, 
why should we think it strange that 
a tree cut back to twelve inches, with 
a four-inch root of its own, will grow? 
Thousands of maple trees two or 
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three inches in diameter, and perhaps 
fifteen feet high, are grubbed in the 
woods every spring, with almost no 
roots, and planted for shade trees. 
Few of these die if the earth is ram- 
med tight about the roots. 

There is a great saving in digging, 
packing and freight if most of the 
roots are left behind. In transplant- 
jng it is hardly necessary to dig holes. 
The great advantage, however, lies in 
the fact that a tree closely root- 

runed will send roots much deeper in 
the soil than one with long roots. This 
enables it to come through a drouth 
that would be fatal to one with lateral 
roots only. We shall hear a great deal 
on this new theory in the near future, 
and, of course, the truth Will stand. 


M. CRAWFORD. 
Summit Co.. O. 


BARRELING APPLES. 








A commission firm in Pittsburg, Pa., 
in a little pamphlet issued by them 
on fruits and produce, says of barrel- 
ing apples: 

Many of the most profitable opera- 
tions in commercial life depend in the 
first instance upon very simple facts. 
Most people would pass by without 
observing the barreling of apples as 
a case in point. If apples were placed 
loosely in barrels they would soon rot, 
though passing over but a very short 
distance of travel; and yet, when prop 
erly barreled, they can be sent thou- 
sands of miles—even over the roughest 
ocean voyage—in perfect security. 
This is owing to the fact -discovered 
years ago, without anyone knowing 
particularly the reason, that an apple 
rotted from a bruise only when the 
skin was broken. An apple can be 
pressed so as to have indentations 
over its whole surface without any 
danger from rotting, providing the 
skin is not broken. In barreling ap- 
ples, therefore, gentle pressure is ex- 
ercised so that the fruit is fairly 
pressed into each other, and it is im- 
possible for any one fruit to change 
its place in the barrel on its journey. 
Apples are sometimes taken out of the 
barrel with large indentations over 
their whole surface, and yet no sign 
of decay. In these modern times we 
understand the reason. The atmos- 
phere is full of miscroscopic germs 
which produce fermentation, and un- 
less they can get an entrance into the 
fruit, rot cannot take place. A mere 
indentation without a rupture of the 
outer skin does not permit of the 
action of these microbes. This is a 
simple reason why the early observa- 
tion enabled the barreling of apples 
to be successful. 





Grape Growers Give Suggestions. 


A book of great interest to growers of grapes 
and other small fruits is issued by the T. S. 
Hubbard Company, at Fredonia, N. Y.. in which 
are summed up in the form of advice to grape 
growers, the results of thirty years’ experience 
ingrowing grapes and other small fruits. The 
Hubbard Company annually grows in its large 
nurseries 80 to 110 acres of grape vines alone, em- 
bracing many millions of plants, and the medals 
and prizes they have won are evidence of the 
good results of their methods. Their descriptive 
catalogue, which is sent free on request, is 
worthy of careful reading by everyone engaged 
in small fruit cultivation. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
HENS MORE PROFITABLE THAN 
CATTLE. 














One might think with the present 
outlook that the hen would be a fool- 
ish thing to invest much money in. In 
fact, if the average price of eggs per 
year is only ten or twelve cents per 
dozen, it does look as if there might be 
more lucrative lines of farming than 
in poultry. However, this is to be 
tested, as the readers will presently 
see, 

What is it that keeps us farmers who 
are doing mixed farming from running 
large store debts and many other bills 
: not the little innocent and cackling 
en? 

Statistics prove that the majority of 
farmers keep an average of seventy- 
five or eighty laying hens. The esti- 
mated value of good laying hens at 
this time of year I believe to be fifty 
Cuts each. This being true, seventy- 

ve bens are worth in our markets to- 
day, for laying purposes, $37.50. 

A flock of seventy-five hens will con- 
sume during the year, if they are cared 
for as they should be, seventy-five 
bushels of corn in the ear, twenty 
bushels of wheat and ten bushels of 
oats, The corn at market price to-day 
Would be worth $15.00, the wheat 
$19.00, and oats $3.00, bran and other 
stuff $3.00, making a total of $40.00 
for their rations for one year. We 
now have $77.50 invested in seventy- 
five hens and their feed for one year. 





How much are,they going to pay us 
back for our labor and capital invest- 
ed? That depends on their surround- 
ings, or aS we may say, on the éom- 
fortableness of the fowls. But pre- 
suming they have the care of the com- 
mon farmer with a double boarded 
house with an addition of some kind 
for a feeding room, they will produce 
$75.00 worth of eggs and raise seventy- 
five young ones to replace the old ones. 
Now these old ones bring in the mar- 
ket early in the fall about twenty-five 
cents each or for the the flock, $18.75. 
Still we have our original number 
which are worth just as much as when 
we bezan at the beginning of the year. 
If we had $77.50 invested in our year’s 
crop of poultry and feed we now have 
invested at the close of the year the 
Same value in poultry minus the food 
which has been manufactured into pro- 
duce ready for the consumer, to say 
nothing of the refuse which is worth 
the use of the building and grounds 
which they ‘have and now occupy. 
The sale of the old stock brought 
$18.75, the eggs brought $75.00, and the 
hens now on hand are worth $37.50, 
making a total of $131.50. Deduct the 
total actual cost from this and we 
leave a net profit of $53.75, or in fact, 
that is what we would actually get for 
our labor expended during the year 
in the poultry house. It would be 
foolish for me to say that $53.75 would 
be all the profit a person could get out 
of seventy-five hens, for we all know 
that many experienced poultry raisers 
are just about doubling this amount. 
But I am figuring on what the average 
farmers (or their wives) are sure to do 
when they. have some of the modern 
conveniences. One might think at first 
thought if there was such a profit as 
we have seen to be derived from such 
a small capital that it would pay to 
dispose of other kinds of stock on the 
farm and branch out into an extensive 
poultry business. This, however, is 
not true. It is altogether different giv- 
ing results from a small flock as I have 
illustrated than giving the net pro- 
ceeds of eight hundred or one thou- 
sand head in one flock. 

We all know that the skill required 
to handle a large flock is fully a hun- 
dred per cent-greater than to care for 
the averaged sized farm flock. The 
small flocks usually have free access to 
the barn and yards and find plenty of 
nutriment going to waste that the in- 
experienced poultry raiser knows noth- 
ing about and which I believe is 
healthier for the fowls than if the in- 
gredients were caried to them in the 
henhouse. So I say be sure to give 
your chickens exercise. : 

We have been taught by actual ex- 
perience that if we wish to keep our 
brood sows healthy we must plan to 
give them exercise, so we arrange our 
hog house accordingly. 

The feeding room or scratch pen 
surely is of as great importance to 
the successful poultry raiser as the 
individual pen is to the swine breeder 
who is making a success of the swine 
business. 

It is not necessary to construct an 
elaborate affair at a large expense, for 
nearly every farmer has plenty of old 
boards piled up or scattered around go- 
ing to ruin that can be made, with a 
little ingenuity and a few nails to- 
gether with a less amount of ambition, 
into a comfortable feed room. 

We have now seen that an invest- 
ment of $77.50, with the labor donated, 
nets us the nice little sum of $53.75. 
Donating work is something no one 
ean afford to do, but on most farms 
an account with labor is never opened 
up, except for outside help, so in this 
illustration we will let the labor re- 
main silent till the summing up of the 
year’s work. Time or space in s0 
valuable a paper does not justify me 
in going into every detail of the work, 
and I hope the readers taking this for 
granted will overlook some of the ex- 
penses that I have left out that are 
offset by something else. Seventy- 
seven and a half dollars will not 
go a great ways in a modern dairy, 
but to use a larger capital in the dairy 
than we have in the hennery would 
be unjust so long as we are trying to 
find out where our money is tied up 
and where our profits are derived from. 
Whether or not milch cows are selling 
abroad for what they are in the im- 
mediate vicinity I have no means of 
ascertaining. But that matters little 
in drawing a conclusion. A good cow 
here is worth in the fall as much as 
seventy-five laying hens, or $37.50. We 
will now see what it takes to keep a 
cow one year with the care ordinarily 
given by farmers. From the first of 
November till the first of May cows 
as a rule are confined to the barn and 
yards. It may be, as is often the case, 
that in a late fall cows will find good 
pasture considerably later than this, 





but there is seldom a fall when cows . 


are not fed fodder corn all through the 
early fall, which offsets the late pas- 
ture. From November ist to May ist 
is one-half the year that we can count 
on feeding dry feed. Three months 
this would probably be corn stalks and 
the other three hay. Two bundles of 
stalks a day per cow for ninety days 
at 12 cents per bundle would be worth 
$3.60. The following three months she 
would consume a ton of mixed hay 
worth $5.00. Pasture for a cow six 
months is worth $12.00, providing one 
had to hire her kept. This makes a 
total of $20.60 just for coarse stuff. 
The farmer feeds on an average (Judg- 
ing from my own experience) $1.20 
worth of corn and oats or corn and 
bran per month. The cow will drop a 
calf that will consume $8.60 worth of 
feed by the time it is a year old. This 
makes the total value for cow and calf 
and feed for a year $77.50, the same 
as the total value of the hens. 

Our cows are not the best butter 
producers nor do I believe they are the 
poorest in existence, yet we only get 
about two hundred and forty pounds 
of butter per cow during the year. So 
we will use this as a basis of what 
cows in general are doing. Two hun- 
dred and forty pounds of butter at the 
store price would not bring more than 
$30.00. The yearling would sell this 
fall at $20.00, if it was a fairly good 
one. The skimmed milk is worth for 
pigs, chickens or stock $10.00 more. 
(This is only an estimate.) At the be- 
ginning of the year we had $77.50 in- 
vested in a cow, her feed and calf’s 
feed. We now have the cow, $30.00 
for butter, $20.00 for the calf and 
$10.00 for skimmed: milk—in all $97.50, 
or $20.00 for money invested besides 
the wear and tear of the cow, the labor 
as before being donated. 

Now which is easier, to care for 
seventy-five chickens or one cow? 
There is not much difference in the 
labor, although $33.75 in favor of the 
“biddies.” 
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When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 
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1,000 Peach Trees %, 722 
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WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 

sell again. At the same time, any- 

one who has bought our seeds of their 

local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 

be Sse a of ibcnsee a 
len” for rovide e 

FREE 5h 4 


apply by letter give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


QUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON3Co. 
5337 CORTLANDT STNEW YORK 
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Northern Grown New Land Seed 
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; Vegetable and Flower Seed. 
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: Seed Book from which you may 
is select Free your suppl of seeds for 
an entire garden. Tite to day. 


; HARRY N. HAMMOND, 
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RENOVATOR COW PEAS. 


Greatest new crop ever offered. Makes old land 
rich. Luxuriates on poorest soil. Adds three times 
the amount of nitrogen per acre clover does. Ma- 
tures in three months. Doubles the yield of milk. 
Makes the best and cheapest pork. Good for every- 


thing- A NORTHERN COW PEA, 


Totally different from all others. Succeeds every- 
where. The giant of the peas. You need it. Stop 
buying fertilizers. Send for list 

MARTIN BENSON, Dongola, Ill. 
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Catalogue free. 
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trated in colered engravings Gives price 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this Department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 











tion of new elubs should be addressed to C. M 
, iva, Mich. 








Association question for March: 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. How can they be improved? 





FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES—INSURING 
MORTGAGED PROPERTY. 





No other class of risks has occasion- 
ed insurancecompaniesso much troub- 
le during the past few years as the 
risks upon mortgaged property. Only 
a few years ago scarcely a farmers’ 
nqutual fire insurance company in 
this State placed a mortgage clause 
in its contract with the insured. The 
rapidly increasing number of losses 
with this class of risks, however, has 
awakened nearly every such company 
to the necessity of protection along 
this line. The customary mortgage 
clause now reads: “The loss, if any, 
on such of the above described prop- 
erty as shall be encumbered by mort- 
gage at the time of such loss, shall be 
payable to the owner or owners of 
such incumbrance as his, her or their 
mortgage interest may appear at the 
time of loss.” 

We believe this mortgage clause to 
be Doth unjust to the insured and 
dangerous to the company. In these 
days when thousands of money loan- 
ers are only too well aware that they 
have taken mortgages on farm prop- 
erty for more than it will sell for, and 
that the insurance money on the build- 
ings would reduce the mortgage below 
the danger limit, such a clause as the 
above presents a temptation which is 
surely dangerous to the company 
adopting it. It is certainly unjust to 
the insured, for in case even of an 
honest loss, if heavily encumbered, he 
ean not replace his buildings unless 
he can have the insurance money to 
do it with. He is simply at the mercy 
of the mortgagee. 

We believe both of these difficulties 
can be overcome by adopting the fol- 
lowing mortgage clause, which we 
have submitted to the attorney-general 
of this State, for his opinion, and 
which has since received his approval: 

“In case the property destroyed or 
damaged be mortgaged to the amount 
of two-thirds of the assessed valua- 
tion at the time of said loss or dim- 
age, and the mortgagee shall within 
twenty days after such loss or dam- 
age to the mortgaged property, pre- 
sent to the secretary proof of his mort- 
gage interest in said property, then 
shall said insurance be paid to the 
mortgagee so far as his mortgage in- 
terest may appear, unless the member 
sustaining such loss or damage to 
property thus mortgaged shall agree 
with the secretary of the company, 
to repair, rebuild or replace the prop- 
erty lost or damaged, in which event 
the company shall hold said insurance 
money until such rebuilding, repair- 
ing or replacing shall have been com- 
pleted, after which, within ten days, 
the company shall pay to said member 
the full amount of insurance his due.” 

This mortgage clause has been used 
by at least one company in this State 
for nearly two years, and has proved 
perfectly satisfactory. Its strong 
points are: 1. It makes it unnec- 
essary to ask the applicant at the 
time of writing his insurance as to the 
mortgage encumbrance upon the prop- 
erty. 2. It properly gives the insur- 
ed the first claim on the insurance 
money, providing he will use it for the 
purpose of rebuilding. 3. It gives 
the company vastly better protection 
than the ordinary mortgage clause. 











MR. KELLOGG’S ARTICLE. 





In another column we _ publish the 
delayed article on the management 
of the State Institutes, by R. M. Kel- 
logg. The article was received... too 
late for last week’s issue. The-delay 
Was caused by a misunderstanding on 
the part of Mr. Kellogg as to the date 
of publication. We exceedingly re- 
gret that the article could not have 
appeared with the others on this sub- 


| officers, each township 





ject, but even at this late date we be- 
speak for the gentleman’s fair and 
candid argument the most careful con- 
sideration of every reader of The 
Michigan Farmer. 5 


LOCAL CLUB REPORTS. 





No one appreciates better than the 
editor of this department that the 
value of, and interest in, a club report 
depends largely on the promptness 
with which it appears in this depart- 
ment. However, since December 1, 
the annual meeting of the State asso- 
ciation has necessarily taken so much 
space that it has been absolutely im- 
possible not to get behind with the 
reports. After next week we hope 
there will be no further ground for 
complaints along this line. We thank 
the club workers, and especially our 
correspondents, for their patience in 
the past. ; 

In a most practical article from the 
pen of Association Pres. E. J. Cook, 
published in this department one 
week ago, the following paragraph 
appeared: 

“Let us have a good reporter to 
The Michigan Farmer in every club 
in Michigan, that we may know w'itt 
the other clubs are doing and the 
opinions and arguments on the topics 
discussed. We know the clubs al- 
ways have a right royal dinuer, good 
music, readings and recitations well 
rendered, and those we do not care to 
hear about. What is wanted in The 
Farmer is, I think, a short, crisp sya- 
opsis of the views of the club mem- 
bers on the leading topics discussed.” 

We wish that every corresponding 
secretary and every clud worker in 
the State would paste these words of 
the Association President where they 
can be read every time a cominunica 
tion is sent to this oftice. The space 
allotted to this department is limited. 
It must be filled with matter of gen- 
eral interest, and items of only local 
interest must always give way to the 
more important. As the number of 
clubs reporting is increasing each 
week this becomes more and more nec- 
essary. Frequently we are compelled 
to condense really valuable reports in 
a manner unsatisfactory both to our- 
selves and to our correspondents, but 
our rule is, and always has been, to 
give every club an equal showing in 
the aggregate. From the time of 
the starting of this department every 
report received at this office has ap- 
peared in these columns, although 
sometimes only after several weeks’ 
unavoidable delay, and in a necessar- 
ily condensed form. The same rule 
will govern us in the future, although 
we hope to publish the reports more 
promptly now that the proceedings of 
the State association are out of the 
way. 











IS THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT 
OF INSTITUTES SATISFACTORY? 





During the past three years I have 
lectured at institutes in three states 
and have given considerable study to 
their management, and now not con- 
sidering myself available for future 
work in this line, I am able to speak 
freely as a taxpayer and as one in- 
terested only in the place Michigan 
shall occupy as an “up-to-date common- 
wealth” in the sisterhood of States. 

I am not prepared to say that no 
improvement can be made in our sys- 
tem, but I know that abundant evi- 
dence can be furnished to prove conclu- 
sively that our State Board of Agri- 
culture has -been zealous and. untir- 
ing in its efforts to learn the wants of 
every community, and so provide that 
they shall be fully met in all particu- 
lars. These needs are ascertained by a 
system of reports and interrogatories 
from different officers of the institute 
so that at the next institute the pro- 
gram should come nearer meeting the 
requirements of that locality. 

The system of institute societies 
would seem to be as perfect as could 
be devised. After sélecting the general 
is provided 
with a vice-president, so that no part 
of the county is neglected and the local 
part of the program is made up of 
persons known to have made especial 
success along the lines they were asked 
to discuss. I cannot conceive how 
any arrangement could be made which 
would meet the requirements more 
fully. 

The charge that politics has been a 
factor in engaging lecturers is entirely 
disposed of by lecturers being in the 
field of all political affiliations. I do 
not believe politics have ever been con- 
sidered a moment, but only the qualifi- 
cations of the lecturer to instruct and 


: Peck; 








entertain. I have reason to believe the majority of breeders and feeders 


that some political pressure has been 
brought to bear to secure place for in- 
dividuals, but they have been ignored, 
and the entire State searched to secure 
persons who ‘had made a reputation 
along certain lines and had the tact and 
ability to present their views in a com- 
prehensive and entertaining way. Ob- 
jection has been made to the system 
of conductors, In many instances they 
are the life of the institute. It often 
happens that the president of a society 
has had no experience, and is not 
efficient as a presiding officer, and the 
conductor then is able to give sugges- 
tions and promptings which oil the 
machinery of the institute and make 
a success of what would otherwise be 
a failure. 

I confess a little surprise at the 
charge of inefficiency on the part of 
Superintendent Butterfield. Certainly 
the persons who make these charges 
are not familiar with the energy and 
ingenuity he has shown in arranging 
all the details so that each worker 
would know exactly his place, day and 
hour and just how he was to get there. 
In cutting down expenses to the mini- 
mum, hotels bills are contracted for, 
reduced rates on railroads, and wher- 
ever possible expenses are cut down, 
while in adjoining states lecturers are 
allowed to pay regular rates and se- 
cure the best accommodations. The 
per diem of lecturers is not sufficient 
to induce the best lecturers to leave 
their private business and give their 
time to this work, and it is one dollar 
per day less than paid in adjoining 
states. I believe every state lecturer 
will bear witness there has not been 
a lack of attention to any detail on the 
part of the superintendent which 
would contrib:ite to the economy or ef- 
ficiency of the institute work. 

I am satisfied the popularity of our 
institute system is rapidly gaining in 
all parts of the State, and will soon 
stand squarely abreast with that of 
any other state. I do not believe any 
change in management should be 
made, but they should have the hearty 
co-operation of every person interested 
in lightening the burdens of farm life. 

R. M. KELLOGG. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





A NEW CLUB. 

The farmers’ club of Berlin town- 
ship met January 12, with H. L. Ives. 
The business consisted of completing 
the organization, by choosing a name, 
adopting the by-laws, appointing com- 
mittees, taking vrames for membersh%p, 
etc. Notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather there was a sufficient 
number present to have a good social 
time, and the secretary reported twen- 
ty members. We meet the second 
Wednesday in February, with Thomas 
Robinson, when a_ regular order of 
business will be observed. The or- 
ganization is to be called the Berlin 
Farmers’ club. 


MRS. H. L, IVES, Cor. Sec. 
St. Clair Co. 
ANOTHER NEW CLUB. 


At a meeting recently held at the 
home of Mr. H. F. Maltby, of Green 
Oak, a farmers’ club was organized, 
with. the following officers in charge 
for the coming year: 

President, J. F. Edgar; first vice- 
president, H. F. Maltby; second vice- 
president, George Maltby; secretary, 
Mrs, Mary Marshall; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Lem Potter; treasurer, 
C. Bishop. The first regular meet- 
ing will be held at the home of S. A. 
Smith, the third Thursday in. Febru- 
ary. 

MRS. LEM POTTER, Cor. Sec. 
Livingston Co. 


MONTCALM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Montcalm Farmers’ Club held 
its annual business meeting at 
the home of P. A. Peck. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Elias Kent; vice-president, Sam D. 
secretary, Mrs. Eugene Hale: 
treasurer, James Wilson; correspond- 
ing secretary, E. W. Lincoln. 

An interesting report of the State 
Association was presented by Delegate 
Sam Peck. At the January meeting 
salaries of county and township offi- 
cers will be discussed. 


BE. W. L., 
Montcalm Co. Cor. Sec. 


WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

“How shall fafm stock be made 
more profitable?” was the burning top- 
ic of discussion before the Webster 
Farmers’ Club at its monthly meeting 
at the hospitable home of its energetic 
president, G. W. Merrill, on the 8th 
inst. By a consensus of opinion the 
Hon. Wm. Ball, of Hamburg, the nes- 
tor breeder present, was selected to 
break ‘ice on the occasion, which he 
proceeded to do in his direct way by 
charging carelessness on the. part of 





throughout the State of Michigan 
There is too much hap-hazard work in 
selection, breeding and feeding. Cattle 
are merely machines to convert pas- 
ture, fodder and grain into money. To 
have well bred, well fed animals pay 
we must get down to details; guess. 
work has no place in the business 
Every individual animal on the farm 
from birth to sale should gain. Losing 
in winter the accumulation of summer 
is downright shiftlessness and should 
never be allowed. Extra attention to 
sheep pays in better, firmer staple, fin- 
er mutton and stronger constitution for 
breeding, with big money on sale, No 
farm should be without cOWs, not 
scrubs or sithply butter animals alone, 
but general purpose individuals good at 
the pail, strong breeders and when 
finally slaughtered making adequate 
returns in the dressed carcass. The 
Shorthorn about filled the bill in his 
estimation without prejudice to many 
other excellent breeds, Fifty per cent 
would no more than cover the loss of 
today’s sheep, cattle and swine hus. 
bandry, all chargeable to neglect most- 
ly in details, While it is true pure 
breeds are feed savers it is equally 
true that care and study of individual 
requirements is an important supple- 
ment. If this be true as to stock it is 
just as important, possibly more SO, as 
to poultry. Don’t keep a thing on the 
farm to care for itself. Make it your 
business to know what every sow, 
steer, sheep, hog or hen is doing to- 
ward balancing the yearly ledger and 
if you suspect a loser anywhere weed 
out with a bold hand. To do this more 
time at the barn, the piggery or poul- 


try house is required, and less theoriz- ~ 


ing at the village store, blacksmith 
shop or corner variety store, the va- 
riety being mostly tobacco and liquids, 
Would not charge carelessness alone to 
his friends; knew he could apply a 
plaster to his own back, but yet, tak- 
ing the years together, thought he was 
gaining. — 

Wm. Smith thought it unnecessary 
for him to deny the impeachment of 
carelessness, and yet somehow he was 
making some progress, not in feeding 
surely, a thing he never did at all. His 
stock left his farm from the pasture, 
which, considering his environment, 
help and soil seemed the best way. He 
had learned much by travel, more from 
visits to brother farmers, about meth- 
ods and had come to the conclusion 
Smith must be the final judge of how 
to handle his own. One of his best in- 
vestments along the stock line was a 
pair of scales. 

Austin Smith, a young but ambi- 
tious feeder, who received his train- 
ing under the veterans Johnsonand Ira 
Backus, admitted that feeding sheep is 
not all sunshine, as it was confining, a 
work not to be delegated, but fairly 
remunerative, The feed that had 
made him most money, aside from 
roughage, was one-third each of refuse 
beans, corn and oats; bran was almost 
thrown away. Last year when pota- 
toes were so plenty he fed a ration a 
day with grand results. As to breeds, 
his present purpose was to cross from 
high grade Shrops to the Rambouillets, 
looking for a good carcass and better 
staple. 

President Merrill would not cross 
breed in cattle, especially with a Jer- 
sey. There is nothing in the stock line 
but what with intelligent care will 
greatly aid in making profits. Keep a 
few of each and in the round-up some 
will hit where others miss. 

R. C. McAlister, a visiting friend, 
suggested that possibly a source of loss 
to farmers was in keeping stock too 
long after it was ready for market. He 
believed that, taking one year with aa- 
other, it is best to sell as soon as ripe. 

Henry Queal, during the various 
stages of the discussion, injected perti- 
nent inquiries as to details, which 
drew out many good points. Henry al- 
‘ways wants the facts with but little 
approval of guesswork. 

The closing being delegated to the 
ladies, Mesdames Ball and Scadin gave 
some cogent reasons aside from dol- 
lars and cents why an hour among the 
flowers now and then lifted the burden 
of a farmer’s wife by brightening the 
dark side of her lot, inspiring love to 
the great and bountiful father for the 
small but sweet emblems of his love to 
his children, of which they may coD- 
tribute a part. 

Washtenaw Co. C, M. STARKS, Cor. Sec. 
SEVILLE AND SUMNER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


We met at the home of W. McClos- 
key January 6. About forty members 
were present. 

The report of the delegates to the 
State Association was given and after 
hearing it all seemed to be inspired 
with new courage and more than ever 
determined to push the work of farm 
ers’ organizations. 

The next order of business was the 
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opening of the “Question Bex,” which 
produced the following: 

“Does it pay to cook feed for hogs?” 

H. B. Angell said, no. 

“What shall be done with hogs that 
will not eat corn?” 

This question brought out the fact 
that quite a number of young hogs 
that were shut in pens would only eat 
enough corn to keep in a growing con- 
dition and would not’ fatten. The 
opinion prevailed that it would be bet- 
ter to turn them out and change the 
food. 

“Are farmers sufficiently organized 
to make it practical to require pledges 
from candidates for office?’ 

All present thought it was not prac- 
tical without a more thorough and 
concentrated organization. The dis- 
eussion of this: question was some- 
what lengthy and showed the unani- 
mous feeling that to get practical re- 
sults we must rally to the support of 
the County Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs. 

The club discussed plans for future 
work and for attending the State In- 


stitutes. 
W. C. PUGSLEY, 
Gratiot Co. Cor. Sec. 


LONG LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club was organized December 
1, with J. E. Somers as_ president; 
Charles Whitman, recording secre- 
tary; R. H. Tenny. treasurer; S. A. 
Somers, corresponding secretary. R. 
H. Tenny read a paper, “Talks with 
Farmers.” The second meeting was 
held January 5, at S. K. Freeman’s, 
and was well attended. The question 
“Drainage of Swamp Lands” was led 
by A. Andrews. We next meet with 
0. Whitman on February 8. 

Genesee Co. S. A. SOMERS, Cor. Sec. 

MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Our January meeting was held with 
Mr. and Mrs. Emery Warren. After 
the opening exercises and dinner, an 
imaginary journey was taken by Mrs. 
J. A. Rowe, to Salem, Mass., the birth- 
place of Nathaniel Hawthorne, also to 
Concord, where his later life was 
spent. 

The men were much interested in a 
talk on building icehouses. The 
question box was interesting. The next 
meeting will be a sort of private in- 
stitute, held with J. B. Morrison, Feb- 
ruary 11. 

MRS. J. B. MORRISON, Cor. Sec. 
Shiawassee Co. 
HENRIETTA CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB, 


The Henrietta Center Farmers’ 
club, during the eight months of its 
existence, has prospered beyond the 
fondest hopes of its members. We 
could not help thinking at our pleas- 
ant January meeting that the idea so 
common to city pecple that country 
life affords no comfort and recreation, 
must be a mistaken one. The ques- 
tion box contained the following ques- 
tions: “What wages can the farmer 
afford to pay?’ It was answered that 
the question could be more easily an- 
swered if the farmers knew what 
price they were going to receive for 
their produce. ‘What are the best 
family newspapers?’ In addition to 
our local papers, the “Review of Re- 
views,” was suggested. “What is the 
best feed for milch cows?’ Clover 
hay, and oil meal mixed with bran. 
“Is it more profitable to raise hogs or 
chickens?” Mr. Gibbons thought hogs 
more profitable. ‘Would it be to the 
interest of the United States to annex 
Hawaii?’ was answered in the nega- 
tive. “Is it cheaper to work roads by 
district help, or to make gravel roads 
and have them last?” The latter meth- 
od was favored. “Should the State’s 
prison, in the aggregate, be made self- 
Supporting?” was answered affirma- 
tively. “Should young people read 
the newspapers?” Yes, for informa- 
tion, but they should avoid thought- 
less reading.” 

The question for the day was “Free 
mail delivery—Is it practicable, and 
ought we to adopt it?” It was de- 
cided in the affirmative. 

P. Hankerd expressed the idea that 
farmers should form an organization 
having a voice in naming a price for 
their produce as manufacturers do. P. 
J. Fleming, in a most interesting pa 
zer, thought farmers might improve 
ther condition by doing their work 
more thoroughly, and might econo- 
mize by taking better care of the mon- 
ty Invested: in machinery. 

The club will meet in February 
with John Fleming, 

Jackson Co. J. KHANKERD, Reporter. 
SANDSTONE AND GLACKMAN FARMERS’ 


N. J. Peterson and wife entertain- 
ed the club January 15. A committee 
was appointed to look after club ex- 
tension. J, J. Danielis gave a very 
full report of important current 
€vents. Charles Cochran, one of the 





delegates to the State convention, con- 
tinued the report commenced at the 
last meeting by Delegate J. W. Hel- 
mer. Both reports were very com- 
plete and interesting. 


In discussing the statistical reports 


of the Secretary of Agriculture, some 
thought them a_ good thing, while 
others thought them expensive guess- 
work and detrimental to farmers’ in- 
terests. The club next meets with 
Charles Hicks, February 19, when we 
discuss “The township unit system of 
schools.” Eli A. Avery will prepare 
a paper on the question. 

Jackson Co. A. AVERY, Cor. Sec. 

WIXOM FARMERS’ CLUB, 

The February meeting with J. L. 
Sibley maintained a good degree of 
interest. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, John Erwin; vice-president, Jas. 
Bishop and Melvin Pratt; secretary, 
Miss Bertha Bishop; treasurer, Frank 
Burch; .corresponding secretary, David 
Gage. . The report of the delegate to 
the State association was carried over. 
We next meet on February 9, with 
Homer Parker. There seems to be no 
waning of interest in the work. 
Oakland Co. D. GAGE, Cor. Sec. 

SPRING ARBOR FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met Jan. 1st at the home 
of Joseph A. French with a large at- 
tendance. 

Four new members were voted in. 
The club then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year, re- 
sulting as‘follows: President, Mrs. F. 
W. Fowler; vice-president, W. F. Gil- 
dersleeve; secretary, Miss Lenna Cun- 
ningham; treasurer, Mrs. C. J. Reed; 
club reporter and corresponding secre- 
tary, C. J. Reed. 

The club next meets Feb. 5th at the 
home of Walter Bailey. 


M. A. JONES, 
_ Jackson Co. Cor. Sec. 


WOODSTOCK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Eight years ago this club was or- 
ganized with nineteen members, It 
now numbers over one hundred, and as 
much enthusiasm as ever is shown in 
its work. Their annual meeting oc- 
curs in January, and this year was 
pleasantly entertained at the home of 
A. H. Pelham. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, A. H. Pelham; 
vice-president, Mrs. Nellie Carpenter; 


secretary, Thomas Beal; treasurer, 
Joseph Drake; reporter, Mrs. J. N. 


Trumbull. The February meeting will 
be held at the home of Joseph Drake, 
the 19th proximo. The Association 
question for the month will be fully 


discussed. 
MRS. J. H. TRUMBULL, 
Lenawee Co. Club Reporter. 


SOUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The December meeting was held on 
the last day of the old year at the 
home of C. A. Webster with a large at- 
tendance. 

At the afternoon session the secretary 
read a resume of the club’s history. It 
was organized nine years ago with a 
membership of thirty-five. Twelve new 
members have been added during the 
past year, and the present membership 


is 106. Seven deaths have occurred 
Since organizing; none during the 
past year. 


The annual election of officers was 
next in order, and resulted as follows: 
President, S. A. Strong; vice-presi- 
dent, John Cain; secretary, Miss Celia 


Hatch; treasurer, Mrs. D. H. Gold- 
smith; reporter, Miss Helen Carpen- 
ter. 


The following resolution was then 
submitted and accepted: 

Whereas, His Excellency, Hazen §. 
Pingree, governor of the State of Mich- 
igan, has refused to order an investiga- 
tion of certain charges preferred 
against a member of the Board of 
Supervisors of Jackson Co., therefore 
be it resolved, that we, the members 
of the South Jackson Farmers’ Club, 
do thereby favor the calling together of 
a grand jury to investigate such 
charges, and do commend the action of 
the mayor of Jackson city in the steps 
he has taken in regard to the case. 

D H. GOLDSMITH, 
S. A. STRONG, 
Committee. 

John Neely opened the topic for dis- 
cussion, “The Power of Habit.” It was 
briefly discussed by Mesdames Ford, 
Reed and Hutchins, and Messrs. 
Strong and Tygh. Miss Hatch read 
an original poem upon the “Habit of 
Gossip,” which contained many excel- 
lent thoughts. 

At the next meeting the reports of 
the delegates to the State Association 
meeting will be submitted, and Mrs. 
Frank Reed, assisted by D. H. Gold- 
smith, will talk upon current events. 


HELEN M. CARPENTER. 
Jackson Co. 





After serious illness, like typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia, or the grip, Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
wonderful strength-giving power. 





FOR 30 DAYS MORE YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LA GRIPPE 


is the most concentrated and powerful specific known. 
Free from opiates and perfectly harmless. Relief is 


CURED BY ‘‘S5 DROPS” 
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it was difficult to tell where to commence. 


usually felt the very first night. We have letters of grateful praise from thou- 
sands who have been cured by ‘ 5 DROPS,” and who recommend it to sufferers. 


COD BLESS YOU ALWAYS. 

Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. Dear friends:—Yes, yes, I shall alway’ 
think of you as my far away friends, and thank God for directing your advertise~ 
ment to this place. Yes! oh yes! I will gladly tell the whole world what your 
“5 DROPS” has done for me. It found me racked with pain frem head to 
foot day and night and I had dreadful sounds in my head. Icould not eat, 
sleep nor rest. The doctors gave me medicine and it would stop the pain fora 
short time but it would come again. 
times I cared not what became of me, and my kidneys were in a very bad shape. 
Every doctor I went to told me I bad so many different d‘seases in my body that 


I could not have suffered much longer. At 


could hardly get across the 


room. Now I can walk one and a half miles and back, and God bless you always. Oh, bow 
gladly I would take the agency if it were possible, but 1 am poor and have no way of traveling around if I 
should take it. Gratefully yours, Mrs. L. WALLACE, McGregor, lowa, January 8, 1898. 


i CANNOT PRAISE “5 DROPS” ENOUCH. 
Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. Dear Sirs:—I thought I would write a statement of my case- 
I was taken in August with Sciatic Neuralgia, and was treated by two of the best physicians of our 


county, but they did not help me any. But happy for me I saw your “5 DROPS” advertisement and sent 
and got a bottle and it has cured me. I was very bad, could hardly get around at all, but now I can go 


anywhere. I cannot praise “5 DROPS” enough for what it has done for me. 


Iam very, very grateful 


for what you have done forme Yours truly, SARAH E. WILSON, Spradling, K entucky, January 2, 1898. 
As a positive cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, 


Hay Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous an 


Weakness, Toothache, 


euralgic Headaches, Heart 


arache, Croup, Swelling. La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numb- 


ness, ote, etew SSF IVE DROPS” has never been equalled, 


ah} DROPS” taken but once a day isa dose of this great remedy and to enable all sufferers to 
make a trial of its wonderful eurative properties, we will send out for thirty days more, 


100,000 sample bottles. 25c each, prepaid by mail. 


Even a sample bottle will convince you of its meritc 


Best and cheapest medicine on earth. Large bottles (300 doses) $1.00: for 30 days. 3 bottles for $2.50 No. 
sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. Agents wanted in new territory. Write us to-day 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Improved U.S. Separator 


Continues to Lead 

Its product awarded the 
Creamery Sweepstakes 
and the 


GOLD MEDAL 





Grand Sweepstakes 








At ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE VERMONT DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
St. Albans, Vt., January 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, 1898. 


History Repeats Itself. 


In 1894 and 1896, same Conventions awarded the 
GOLD MEDAL 


to the product of Improved U. S. Separator. 





If you GET THE BEST you will buy the IMPROVED U. S. 


Send for illustrated pamphlets 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Accurate, Reliable, Durable. Writ 
© BORDEN & SELLECK CO. 








owe Scales 





. every kind for every purpose. 
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” 8-50 Lake Street 





—The United States Standard, 


Over 500 Styles and Sizes, Scales of 


for free catalogue. Mention this paper. 
* CHICAGO, ILL. 








Send on a postal card your | 


Post Office and County addres 

and we mail, at our risk, a lot of 

hand enameled, Gold Plated 

Jewelry to sell among friends. 
*. When sold you send our money 
Yi and we sen 


Kte b y 

eep halfthe money instead of 4 

yi present, Say you will returf 

f/ what youdo notsell. Write full 

i) name,—Mr., Miss or Mrs —so wé 
cau tell whether we are doin 
business with a ae or gent. A 
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THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St.Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 








Gaezm TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot, foot of Brush St. City office, 84 Wood- 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 
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dress N. ¥. T. COMBINE, Lve. BAST VIA PORT HURON Arr. 
: 684 E. 116th St.,New Yord | + 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | t 9:40am 
+10:15am | Toronto, —-% & Portland | f 9:65pm 
A MONEY MAKER A HOME + 1:10 pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North | .......... 
Ae! MAAR: ENTERTAINER. | .....----+ Montreal, New York, etc...... * 1:50pm 
The NEW GRAPHOPHONK TALKINGMA. | tk :20 pm | St. Romeo and Pt. Huren | t 6:00pm 
CHENES DOWN TO $10.00, Ailthelatest | *10:40 pm | Buffalo,Toronto and New York | * 6:45am 
Music, Songs, Speeches or your own —— BAST VIA WINDSOR. 
CompleteOuifits, consisting of Machine wit 
‘automatiespring motor whieh runs? | *12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:50pm 
records with one winding. Hearing | + 6:40 pm | London and Int. Stations...... t 5:30pm 
‘ —— com pie Sell eee gl BE London and Int. Stations...... t 9:06am 
‘alking Records, largesize Show is, 
Aauiolon Tickets, Ete., feor$15.25 E DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
7 An opportunity to make BIG MONEY | + 6:55am | Saginaw,G HavenaMilwaukee | ¢ 9:25 pm 
EASY by publicentertainmentss Just | + 9:15am | Pontac and int. stations...... + 2:00pm 
the thing for Church and Sunday 11:30 am Rapids Milwaukees + 3:55 pm 
School entertainments. Anyone can operate them. Send + 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Lansing 4 G. Ra; $11:50 am 
“ae ones, Reeords,ete.Or bysend- | s 5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | t 8:10am 
— DOLLAR we will send the outfit by be ncaane + 8:80 atl ‘ontiac aotale onion |* 7:05am 
su nce a w l. e Creek 
s CK& CO.(ine) CHICAGO, ILL *10:00 pm | Grand Rapids, Grand Haven. | * 7:05 am 
thoroughly reliable. —Editor.} Daily exceptSunday. *Daily. {Sunday only. 
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Ba The first order from your town will secure special price and agency, 


Infringements. Write for full information ; be sure to give name of county. 
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3 Would it take to work 20 acres of corn in a day? How many dollars would the hoeing cost ?» A big boy and a && 
si? horse. can weed and cultivate 20 acres of almost any crop in a day with the Success Anti-clog Weeder. The 
Sas . . o 5 F Bue 
2 greatest labor—time—money saving farm implement of the century. used? “Dy. CONGER, Jonesville, Mis. Does more and 3% 
86 better work than any other single tool, and does it cheaper than you could do it any other way. Be 
ae “The Success Weeder saved me at least $50 this season.”"—A. O. NICHOLS, Manomet, Mass. “‘The Success Weeder saves us $100 a year in labor.” —G, P. WILLETS, No. Collins, N. Y. 53 ’ 
HALLOCK’S : 
# = 
eTre Bhd 
: ESS 33: WEEDER ; 
oe ~,' CLOG a 
$e ~. Se gem is the only weeder made with flat teeth—twice as flexible, durable and effective as 


roundteeth. Liberal inducements to farmers and others to sell the Success Weeder. 


“The Success Weeder takes at sight. Could have sold several more if I had had them in time. 
Think you can book me for 20 Weeders next spring.’,-—JOHN LIVINGSTON, Morley, N. Y. 
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BD. Y. Hallock & Son, Box 806, York, Pa. 
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VICTORY Feed Mill 


Grinds Corn and Cob and 
all kinds of Small Grain. 


Made in four sizes, for 2, 
4,8 and 10 horse power. 
Send for cataleg and prices 


THOS. ROBERTS, 
.O. Box 81, Springfield,O 


sena NO MONEY 
Until Goods Arrive! 


Disc Harrews, Lever 
Harrews, 11-foot Seeders, 
Cultivators, Wagons. 

Write for delivery prices 
and catalogue. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., 


33 on St, 9 Rock Falls, Ill. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tiredand 
banded, height 3 ft. 4 in., 4 ft.8 in. or 4 ft. 
Spokes 11-16 or 11-8 in. For any other 
sizes send for catalogue. Cut this ad out 
and send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 
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each, 35c, Ironed 4 on yp ago {Pc ang an 
7C, lroned Wago' veners, each, 
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MICHIGAN “for it will drop the seed evenly 
cman SEEDER ‘oleaen ate é sume FREE. 
SEED! 


ER& Thie MILLI Homer, Mich. 
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tar Briling. Machine md 
0. or 8T. LOUIS, BM 


WE eit DIRECT TO THE FARMER. 
iteel Landside Double Board Plow, 
, hardasgl 
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Potato Machinery AIC Pee an Equal, |: 07%. 











ter with 
The line embraces Potato Cutters, Weeders, Two and Four Row Sprayers, Potato Diggers and Sorters. Joodotheraricie. 3 C Plow, $1.50 
Every Machine the Best that Long Experience, HAPGOOD PLOW ©0., Box 506 Alton. Ill. 


Mechanical Skill and Good Material can Make. 





veer 





The use of this line of machinery waawe the cost of producing 
a potato crop tothe minimum. Send for FREE illustrated Aspinwall Mfg. Go. T fal E 
tatalogue. Herein are embodied thesecrets of Potato Success. 86 Sabin St. Jackson, Mich. 





The Best General Purpose Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 


“ELE: OW EGO. 


Simple, Accurate, Durable. 
Easy to Adjust, ; 
Easy for the Team, 


FORCE FEED FOR GRAIN, GRASS 
SEED AND FERTILIZERS, 


Fertilizer Distributors are Galvan- 
ized—will not clog or corrode. 
















Winner in all practical tests at World's Fair. All 
Full description sent on applieatien. sizes, both radi monver pre Bremond Ask for Catalog. 


THE CHAPIN WGN 0, Ovo, Ton Go, HY, | =e 
| GRINDING MILLS 


crush the corn husk, 























10.95 
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an and grind it’ into 
a Saves time, — 
and mone For 


power ;other ‘styles for Renae 
Our prices will suit you. Write 











buys a 2-horse Chilled] = 
this 8-ft. steel mill ; guar-] Plow. Turns furrow 14 





ys this Steel Beam ; 
anteed easiest running}inches. 11 sizes chilled] This 2-h.Dise Harrow |This 2-horse Cultiva- Cultivator, plain with for them and free catalogue. 





4 strongest made ; pump-| plows. The all-steel}cuts 6-ft., has 12 16-in.]/tor, made of best ma-}5 steel reversible shovels, 
ing and power mills, 8 tofplow in picture cuts 12}discs. Ws. 3501bs. Price.|terial,with shields, neck-] giving two wearing edges 
16-ft.; also tanks,pumps,inches. Made of beat/#15.40, 5 cthersizes.jyoke and doubletrees,|Spreads to 33-in. oat 





FOOS MFG CO.Springfield, 0. 





























pipe 4 - pumping sup-|material; warranted] A 16-tooth Sosinguer. steel wheels. Price,| ‘useful one-horse Cul- 
plies. We furnish com-jto scour in any soil.|row—price, ons 5. Alljcomple $10.95.|tivator made. We 
plete outfits. Prices all] Price, @9.80. other sizes at reduced] Usually sells for $19 tofhave 30 different styles 
uced. Catalog free.| 50 sizes and styles steel mete mee wood 4 steel/$18.Our high wheel Rid-jand eh a toselect from. 
Don’t fail to send for it. plows to select {frame smoothing vay gricult only $18.) S8eeders—all kinds. , = cna oe of work is done 


_—— our Portable Grist and 
aC? ie VERTICAL. Burr Sue 
IZ ral sions’ fora fe aoa it 
a tele mens tin Send for cat” 


thas: Kaesiner & Go. 2"'gunsties Lissa 
Feed Cookers and Tank Heaters 











for free 208-nage page Sprii ricultural Catalogue 
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Ours is The Most Compiete 
Department Nursery in the U. S. 


























Can Gon qmeniz all xe your wants from Piswerens Veqetnatn < 
t Trees at low rates. We publish one 

‘ ofthe leading Seed. Plant. nar Tree Catalogues issued, 2 

Send for it now, it will save 


BEST AND CHEAPEST ON EARTH 7 
Asx Yous Deates on ners 
vor CimcuLaR. 


LUMBER 














FRUIT suena sere 


- = te the Farmer or Contractor: 
Serrivat and Sa STOR! HS & HAR RISONGO,, and freight. iy year, 32 green- to sell direct 


Sa 
houses, 100 acres. STORRS & HARR CO., Box222Painesville, O Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Flooring, 


eo @@ ~— ow @e@oe @ ee itil, Siting, Lath and Shingles 
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When writing to-advertisers please mention that you saw their Ad. in the Michigan Farmer. waste 0708. BLISS & CO., Saginaw mich. ‘ 
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